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We Salute 
“A GOOD SCOUT!” 


\UNDERS, Consultant 
Girl Scout Shop, 


Fourth Floor 


\liss Saunders, a member of tl rl Scout Council of Richmo Scout Leader tor 
many years, and te Low representative, presides in the Girl 
Scout Shop at ‘Uhalhimers e is ever ready to give program advice and understand 
ing counsel to Gir! outs or their Leaders. For information or Girl Scout Equip 


ment, come to th 


YOUNG VIRGINIANS’ FOURTH FLOOR. 


Shuai i l WOU sicher 
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NAMES THAT MAKE NEWS 


A SMALL part in Victory today 
AS YOU LIKE IT 4 ; F 
Laurence Olivier—Elizabeth Bergner A LARGE part in Visual Education 


PRISONER OF ZENA tomorrow 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.—Ronald Coleman 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


Tom Kelly—May Robeson in Mark Twain’s Classic 


DUKE OF WEST POINT 


Louis Hayward—Joan Fontaine 


COURAGEOUS MR. PENN 


The Life of Wm. Penn 


THE MELODY MASTER 


The Story of Franz Schubert 


JACARE 


Frank Buck’s Newest Picture 


SVE PROJECTORS THE POWER OF GOD 


Tri-purpose—slides—filmstrips Tops in Christian Sound Films 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPES THE PEACE BUILDERS 


Microfilm Readers—Slide projectors Dumbarton Oaks—Brettonwood—Teheran 


VICTOR ANIMATOPHONES TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS 


Sound projectors—Cameras— Accessories Sir Cedric Hardwicke—Freddie Bartholomew 


BAUSH & LOMB SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 


Balopticons From the World’s Best Selling Book 


TURNER MICROPHONES LITTLE MEN 


A microphone for every purpose Louisa M. Alcott’s Comedy-Drama 


WEBSTER-RAULAND CATHEDRAL BIBLE SLIDES 


Sound systems—Recorders Bible Stories in Technicolor 


“NATIONAL” REPAIR SERVICE 


Genuine Factory Parts—Guaranteed Service 


GE & WESTINGHOUSE 


Lamps, Tubes, Accessories 


CRAIG & NEUMADE PRODUCTS 


Splicers—Rewinds—Editors 


MASTERCRAFT 


Darkening shades—Stage Draperies 


RADIANT & DA-LITE SCREENS 


Tripod, Wall and Folding Screens 


BESELER PROJECTORS 


Opaque Projectors 


R. C. A. VICTOR 


Sound and P. A. Systems 


RADIANT LAMPS 


Over 200 types in stock 
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will be supplied without charge. 
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HACKNEY 


B-44-17 for 160” Wheelbase 
B-44-21 for 195” Wheelbase 


ALL-STEEL SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


are now available in sufficient quantities to meet the urgent 
needs of our Virginia trade. We have WPB allotment of materials 
at present, but cannot foresee what future allotments will be. 


We solicit your early orders. Write for literature and prices. 


HACKNEY BROS. BODY CO. WILSON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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IN STEP 
WITH A 
FAST-MOVING WORLD 


1. ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA... 
world’s best known reference library .. . 
treasury of man’s knowledge through the 
ages .. . 24 volumes . . . 500,000 indexed 


items of information. 


¢ Educators everywhere know the value of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica as an easy-to-use source of authentic 








information. What you may not know, however, is 
that a careful plan of continuous annual revision en- 
ables the various Britannica publications to keep 


abreast of a changing world. 


° The 1945 printings — fresh and new — demonstrate 


2. BRITANNICA JUNIOR... 

for students of elementary and junior 
high schools . . . 12 volumes of facts, 
maps, pictures . . . 50,000 indexed items. 


even more clearly than ever before the flexibility of 


editing and preparation that has made Britannica the 





3. BRITANNICA 
WORLD ATLAS... 
a world at your fin- 
ger-tips . . . 126 full- 
color maps, geograph- 
ical and trade statis- 


tics charted, com- 
pared, indexed. 





4. BRITANNICA 
BOOK OF THE YEAR... 
l-volume encyclopae- 
dia of 1944 world 
events . . . 1,000,000 
words ... entirely 
new from cover to 
cover. 








standard reference work of educators for generations. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., through 
its Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching 
Films (formerly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent motion pic- 
tures available for teaching purposes. We will 
be glad to give you further information about 
these films, and our new “Lease-to-Own” plans. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
| 
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all | 





IMPRIMATUR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





5. BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 
two complete sets, each containing 10 
separately printed units of study material 
. . . keyed to Britannica Junior . . . in- 
valuable study booklets. 


\ 
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I ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. ! 

| 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. ! 

For complete in- | ; -— | 

Please send me information concerning the publications 1 

formation on how have checked. No obligation, of course. i 

the Britannica family | C] Encyclopaedia Britannica [] Britannica Book of the Year | 

of publications will | © Britannica Junior C Britannica Junior Units of Study | 

help your school, fill | (© Britannica World Atlas  [) Britannica Teaching Films | 

in and mail the at- ; 
t hed tod Name bile _Title 

ac coupon today. | | 

| School I 

| | 

| Street l 

City Zone State : 
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Can you tie this?... Have a Coke 


























He knows he’s back at home base when Mom 
brings in the Coca-Cola from the family refriger- 


ator. All hands gather ’round and the reunion 





starts off with refreshment. The words Have a Coke eagttrtde -the slebal 
as high-sign 


always strike the old spark of familiar friendliness. 
“Coke”= Coca-Cola 


Be sure there’s enough Coke on hand at your A You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
M called by its friendly abbreviation 


house. Get a supply of Coca-Cola today. 
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d Al / by the State Board of Education 


Buckley, White, Adams, and Silvernale 


for use in the Public Schools of Virginia 


The Road to Safety 
@Enlarged and Revised 





Away We Go Grade One 36¢ 
Happy Times Grade One 60¢ 








In Storm and Sunshine Grade Two 63¢ 
In Town and-Country Grade Three 66¢ 
Here and There Grade Four 69¢ 


Around the Year Grade Five 72¢ 
On Land and Water Grade Six 75¢ 
Who Travels There Grade Seven 78¢ 





300 Pike Street 


American Book Company 


at the net f.o.b. publisher price shown 





Wilson, Wilson, Erb, et al. 
Richer Ways of Living 
@With Virginia Supplement 


Seventh Grade Elementary Civics $1.20 


Brownell, Williams, Hughes, et al. 


Health of Our Nation 


Safe and Sound (Book Four) 66¢ 
Hale and Hearty (Book Five) 69¢ 
Active and Alert (Book Six) 72¢ 
Living and Doing (Book Seven) 75¢ 
Training for Living (Book Eight) 78¢ 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
































JUST TWO MINUTES 


That is about all the time needed 
for you to open a Special Check- 
ing Account at any one of our 
And 6-2/3 cents a 
check is the only cost—a dollar 
for a book of 15 checks. 
minimum balance is required. If 


offices. 


you live at a distance you can 


bank by mail. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank 


John M. Miller, Jr. 


Chairman of the Board 


of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 


President 


Capital and Surplus 


Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


No 

















A Profitable Vacation Opportunity 
| For School Teachers and Principals 


principals and school teachers augment their incomes 
by representing the Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company. To those temperamentally suited to 
this occupation, the Jefferson Standard offers many 
advantages: 


contains a wide variety of policies to meet every 
life insurance need. 


manual of instructions that even the most inexperi- 
enced beginner can easily understand. 


the opportunity for vacation earnings offered by rep- 
resenting the Jefferson Standard, write today to 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


JULIAN PRICE, President 


Each summer, with the closing of school, many 


1. Jefferson Standard “Planned Protection Service” 





2. Jefferson Standard supplies a comprehensive 


If you would like to have more information about 







MR. R. HAMPTON DAVIS, Branch Manager 





701-10 Central National Bank Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 






JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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Yhe trend ¢s toward 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in helping the Modern “Jeacher 


1 


2. 


ATTRACTIVE 
CONTINUOUS 
EXTENSIVE 
VOLUNTARY 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
ATTRACTIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 
the task in learning. 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
CONTINUOUS 


By stimulating turther reading and study, 
it nurtures teacher and text implanted 


kno led ge. 
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3. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. 


re 
2t our of THe BO? 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
EXTENSIVE 


By inter-related experience units, it widens 
areas of learning. 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
VOLUNTARY 


By “taking over’ while the teacher is 
otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 


DIVISION 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Supplementary Teaching Aids.” 













SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 


VJB-65-45 
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3 GOLDEN RULES 




















. . . that will make wartime 


traveling easier for everyone 





1 Reserve your room well ahead . . . 
e advising time of arrival and day of 
departure. 


Cancel reservations promptly, if you 
find you can’t use them. 





N 


On the day you leave, release your 
room as early as possible. 


a 








Hotel John Marshall Murphy Hotel 
Richmond Hotel William Byrd Hotel 


RICHMOND HOTELS, Inc. 

















a 
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OR moving one ton one mile by 

rail, the average charge—and note 
that word “average”—is less than one 
cent, 
O.K., you may say, that ought to make 
freight rates simple. Why not “sell a 
ticket” for moving freight, just like sell- 
ing a passenger ticket? Take the number 
of tons, the number of miles, the average 


charge, and figure it out? 


We wish it could be that easy. But 
here is the problem. 


LOAD LOAD LOAD 
WORTH WORTH WORTH 


$100,000} $10,000 | S100 §7 


Y TY 


Some freight is cheap, heavy, little sub- 
ject to loss and damage. Some is valu- 
able, light and bulky, difficult, risky and 
expensive to handle. Such differences in 
the character of freight call for differ- 
ences in rate making. No one would sup- 
pose that charges should be the same on 
a ton of coal as on a ton of diamonds. 


To charge even as little as one cent per 
mile for hauling a ton of some of the 
heavy, low-priced commodities would 
mean, in many cases, making rates so 
much higher than they are now that such 
commodities could not move over the 
long distances we have in this country 
and be sold at a profit in distant markets. 


On the other hand, rates on more valu- 
able articles can be much higher than the 
average without making any appreciable 
difference in the price at which they are 
sold, 


So, to make it possible for all sorts of 
freight to be moved to market, and at 
the same time meet the necessary costs 


for MAY, 1945 


to the railroad of doing the job, there 
came to be these differences in freight 
rates—with the result that shippers, 
railroads and the public benefit from the 
amazingly wide distribution and use of 
all sorts of commodities all over America. 


“‘Prices’’ tailored 
to the public interest 


Rate-making seems complex. But that’s 
because commerce is complex. Rates, or 
transportation prices, must be made for 
the movement of tens of thousands of 
different articles over various routes be- 
tween tens of thousands of places, all 
over the country, and under all sorts of 
conditions. If those prices, as a whole, 
are too low, the railroads won’t be able 
to meet the costs of doing business. But 
if transportation is priced too high, the 
traffic doesn’t move—and that is not 
good for either railroads or shippers. 





And so it is that over the years the rail- 
roads have worked on a basis of “‘what is 
best for our customers is best for us.” It 
is to the interest of every railroad to 
build up the area it serves. It wants to 
encourage the growth of industries. It 
wants to encourage agriculture. It wants 
to encourage mining, lumbering, every 








other type of business. Rates are figured 
out for just that purpose—to meet the 
needs of commerce—and are revised to 
respond to changes in those needs as 
they come about. 


Where the I. C. C. comes in 


Many years ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was established to 
prevent undue discrimination in railroad 
rates as between shippers and communi- 
ties, and to see that rates are “‘just and 
reasonable.” 


All railroad rates are open covenants 
openly arrived at after discussion be- 
tween the railroads and shippers. All 


O 
O 9 9 





rates are published, are filed with the 
I.C.C., and are open to anyone to see. 


But in any case, a shipper who isn’t satis- 
fied has the right to ask that the I.C.C. 
step in and investigate. And more than 
250 volumes of I.C.C. reports show how 
active the Commission has been in this 
respect. 

This principle of tailoring transportation 
prices to the public interest has stood 
the test of time—and no man who has 
made a sincere and expert study of the 
problem has found a better system for 
all concerned. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Learning—and Teaching—Arithmetic is Easier 
with Buswell—Brownell—John’s 


“LIVING ARITHMETIC” 










VERY book in this series is based on. the pendent, logical thinking is stimulated. Full 


pupil’s interests. Meaning—the keynote of attention is paid timely topics like aviation, war- 
the texts—is emphasized first. Plenty of drill stamp buying, food production and conservation. 
follows—but drill made so interesting that skill “LIVING ARITHMETIC” includes 6 
in figuring comes without drudgery. Pupils make books, one for each Grade, 3-8. There is a work- 
and solve many problems of their own; inde- book and teacher’s manual for each. 


Please Ask for Further Details About This Fascinating Series 


70 Fifth Ave. GINN AND COMPANY New York 11 
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PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Danville, Lynchburg, 
Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, South Hill and Washington, D. C. 
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Editorial Comment 


No Change Expected 


R. DABNEY S. LANCASTER’S contribu- 
D tions toward strengthening of public education 

in Virginia have been so outstanding that teach- 
ers and other citizens naturally are inclined to take 
alarm at the slightest suggestion that he may relin- 
quish his post as State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

No doubt it is this concern which has made so 
disturbing rumors that politicians are predicting a 
change. After conferring with both of the leading 
candidates for Governor, we feel that it is a prac- 
tical certainty that the post will be offered to Dr. 
Lancaster for the new term beginning in 1946. 
Both Mr. Tuck and Mr. Plunkett are aware of the 
esteem in which Dr. Lancaster is held by educators 
and other citizens throughout the State; both seem 
to be impressed with the sound administration which 
he is giving the State Department of Education; 
and both apparently desire to see him continue as 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

We feel that Dr. Lancaster’s administration of the 
public school system has been equal to the best that 
the State has ever enjoyed. There has never been at 
the head of the Department of Education anyone 
in whom teachers and administrators alike had greater 
confidence. His constructive leadership has given a 
new tone to the Department of Education and has 
stimulated sound and progressive measures of school 
improvement. A change at this time would be a dis- 
tinct setback to the program of school improvement, 
regardless of the ability of the person chosen to suc- 
ced him. This is so generally the consensus of 
opinion among educators that we cannot think of a 
single qualified individual who would accept the post 
if Dr. Lancaster could be prevailed upon to remain. 

In view of these facts and the expressions of the 
candidates for Governor, we feel that the rumor to 
the effect that Dr. Lancaster will not be reappointed 
can be branded as without foundation. 


Keeping Up The Steam 
DUCATIONAL improvement in Virginia is 


now gaining momentum. If this momentum 

is maintained and wisely directed, we may hope 
to achieve within the next decade an educational pro- 
gram that will compare favorably with any in the 
nation. 

It is the responsibility of all teachers, through 
their professional organizations and otherwise, to 
keep up the steam for educational improvement. 
Some of the ways of doing this are by: 

1. Keeping the spotlight of public attention on 
the compelling reasons for improved education of 
ALL the people. 

Citizens need a livelier appreciation of the extent 


to which a high level of education of the people gen- 


erally contributes to increased wealth, to national 
safety, and to higher standards of community life. 
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2. Showing the consequences of educational neg- 
lect. 

Emphasis should be placed on the human and 
economic waste that is a result of unequal educa- 
tional opportunity. Our rural boys and girls are the 
worst victims of this shortsighted policy and the 
State itself is the chief loser. 

3. Picturing the possibilities of the right kind of 
education. 

Results of improved education need to be pictured 
in terms of greater mastery of fundamental skills, 
better citizenship, increased producing and earning 
capacity, and greater social and personal effectiveness. 
Equally important, the public must be led to see that 
good results can come only when a sufficient number 
of competent teachers are employed under conditions 
which will enable them to do their best work. 

4. Improving professional standards and the prac- 
tice of teaching. 

Teachers’ associations must play a leading part in 
elevating the profession of teaching. Professional 
ethics must be observed scrupulously and every ef- 
fort made to improve the practice of teaching. Teach- 
ers must deserve the community prestige they hope 
to enjoy by giving a full measure of conscientious, 
able, and inspiring service. 

5. Increasing the services of the school to the com- 
munity. 

We have only begun to explore the possibilities of 
school services to the community. ‘The school shops, 
laboratories, library, auditorium, gymnasium, and 
music facilities should be made available under proper 
conditions for the widest possible community use. 
School personnel must learn to think in terms of 
community-wide service. 

6. Inducing well-qualified persons to choose teach- 
ing as a career. 

Now that there is definite indication of speedy at- 
tainment of reasonable state-wide salary standards, 
continuing contracts, improved retirement provisions, 
and better provision for equipment and teaching aids, 
we may conscientiously urge well-qualified men and 
women to seek careers in teaching in Virginia. The 
time is now ripe for a recruiting campaign to bring 
to Virginia school positions the ablest and best of our 
young people. 


The Candidates Speak 
HE leading candidates for the offices of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor of Virginia were 
offered space to present their views on education 
and other issues and we are happy to present these 
statements on pages 372-379. 

Apparently all the candidates are aware of the 
important role of education and are in agreement as 
to the necessity of strengthening Virginia’s public 
school system. In view of the positions taken and 
of the undoubted public interest, there is reason to 
look forward with confidence to an accelerated educa- 
tional advance during the next administration. 
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P to the present time the 
| | oleae production and use 

of the educational sound film 
has not been for the most part the 
result of any organized movement 
among professional educators. 
Rather, much of the program of 
production has been hit or miss, 
the result of commercial pressure 
here and there, and the manifes- 
tations of opportunistic groups 
claiming the attention of a large 
and convenient audience, the pub- 
lic elementary and secondary 
school. Trade associations, manu- 
facturer groups, and quasi-cultural 
leagues seeking to make their claims 
and programs known to society 
seized upon the film opportunity. 
Aims, methods, photography, and 
content inspired by extra-educa- 
tional groups were paraded before 
American youth and adults under 
the intriguing format of motion, 
technicolor, and sound attractively 
enough to by-pass temporarily the 
educator's evaluation, psycholog- 
ical factors, and pedagogical or- 
ganization. 


On the Bandwagon 

Oddly enough, many teachers 
and administrators have hopped on 
the band-wagon and have become 
party to the wholesale exploitation 
brought about by undercover prop- 
aganda societies, trade pressure 
groups, and special vested interests 
whose only objective was, and in 
many cases still is, ‘Let us seize 
upon this effective tool to learning 
to put across our point of view or 
our product.” 

Today, fortunately for the 
schools, many films are being pro- 
duced by groups interested in en- 
hancing cultural and factual in- 
formation as such. Many manu- 
facturers, utilities, and public car- 
riers are currently producing sub- 
ject-matter films which present 
well-planned information without 
bias. We must still, however, be 


on the lookout for films which are 
offered to schools as educational 
opportunities but which actually 
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by Joun Guy FowLkEs 
Dean of the Summer Session 
University of Wisconsin 


Challenges Ahead in the Sound Film 


and WaLtTer A. WITTICH 
Director of the Bureau of Visual Education 


University of Wisconsin 


are Opportunities to put across re- 
peated and subtle sales ‘‘plugs.”’ 
Fortunately, several text film 
publishers, who hold no alliances 
with vested interests, are building 
libraries of subject films which 
hold curricular validity, pedagogic- 
ally sound teaching method, and 
psychological correctness among 
their foremost objectives. In these 
libraries, which are made available 
to schools on a purchase or rental 
basis, lies one very effective oppor- 
tunity for the educator to secure 
true educational sound films for 
use in the various subject areas. 
Time and again, however, this 
question comes up! ‘Should the 
commercial interests be charged 
with the responsibility of produc- 
ing true sound educational films, 
or should the professional educa- 
tor adopt this new tool to learn- 
ing as he has previously adopted 
the textbook, charts, maps, models, 
and allied tried and tested supple- 
ments to classroom method?” 
Fortunately, there are groups who 
believe the latter and who have 
foresight enough to step into the 
field of production with a single 
purpose; namely, to produce true 
educational sound films which seek 
to attain recognized educational 
objectives that can be realized more 
completely through the use of the 
sound motion picture than through 
any traditional classroom method. 
Regardless of the evaluations 
that have just been made, the edu- 
cator finds himself in a position 
where he should be very grateful 
to the commercial producer for the 
pioneering and experimental work 
that has been carried on for years 
solely under the latter’s direction. 
Without the trail blazing that has 
been done under the impetus which 
the commercial producer, the in- 
dustrialist, and the entertainment 
producer were able to carry along, 
it is difficult to determine how 
much progress would be evident 
today in the text or instructional 
film area. No longer does the pro- 
fessional educator shy away from 
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the problems (1) of experimental- 
ly determining the effectiveness of 
the text film in the classroom and 
(2) of contributing to scenarios 
or plans upon which fine text-type 
sound films can be produced. To- 
day, educator and commercial pro- 
ducer have formed alliances in 
many cases with a single view; 
namely, to produce true educa- 
tional sound films which seeks to 
attain recognized educational ob- 
jectives that can be realized more 
completely through the use of the 
sound picture than through any 
traditional classroom method. 


Successful Alliance 

The alliance between educator 
and film technician has been par- 
ticularly successful in those areas 
which heretofore had never been 
probed by the entertainment or in- 
dustrial producer. Many areas in 
the educational field lie outside 
those subjects which naturally 
would come to the attention of 
the industrialist or the entertainer. 
The treatment or creation of such 
film subjects as ‘‘Animals of Our 
Woods,” ““The Life Cycle of the 
Frog,”’ “‘Life in Early New Eng- 
land,”’ ‘“The Molecular Theory of 
Matter,” or ‘Principles of Flight” 
represent quite a departure from 
topics which traditionally have 
dealt with broader public interests. 
The production of such titles as 
these, which contribute greatly to 
fine classroom procedure, seems to 
be quite purely an educator’s job. 
The educator in these cases finds 
himself in a unique position to cor- 
relate film subject with proved 
areas of curriculum content ‘and 
assist further in the making of 
plans for photographic presenta- 
tion which will observe established 
principles of pedagogy and psy- 
chology. It should be quite clear in 
the present day that, when the pfo- 
duction of educational films in- 
volves curriculum planning, edv- 
cational and pedagogical research, 
or questions otherwise closely al- 
lied to the field of modern educa- 
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tion, it is economic and effective to 
consult the well-trained educator. 
On the other hand, it is likewise 
agreed that the contribution which 
the trained motion-picture and 
sound film technician can make 
certainly contributes to an end 
product of increased efficiency. 
Thus, the two should continue to 
work together in order that the 
proved techniques of sound film 
instruction be incorporated in those 
films which are currently being 
produced for classroom use. 

Beyond this, it continues to be 
the educator’s responsibility to 
evaluate continually the quality 
and the objectives of the sound 
films produced for school use. The 
school teacher’s or administrator’s 
most urgent responsibility will be 
in the direction of using the edu- 
cational sound film in those areas 
where its use is more completely 
effective than any other classroom 
method, in understandingly con- 
veying a specified body of informa- 
tion to the learner. As has been 
already stated, it is the educational 
sound film that can traverse dis- 
tance for the student, that can re- 
cord microscopic observations for 
him, that can record the hundred- 
day life cycle of a plant and re- 
duce it to a ten-minute sequence 
through the mechanism of time- 
lapse photography, or that can 
record natural phenomena either 
from the stratosphere or from 
ocean depths. 

But with this new tool to learn- 
ing come all the problems\of meth- 
ods of presentation and use. Pre- 
viously we have learned through 
our sense of sight, from book illus- 
trations or the printed word. Or, 
we have listened to lectures, thus 
depending upon our sense of hear- 
ing. In many classroom situations, 
the two senses have been merged 
to watch descriptive demonstra- 
tions. Yet nowhere, previous to 
the present time, has this fused 
audio-visual, sensory reception 
been so dramatically challenged as 
in the case of the fast-moving, fas- 
cinating, and highly descriptive 
educational sound film. The im- 
plications which arise when this 
technique will be adapted to edu- 
cational use to any wide degree are 
beyond the scope of the imagina- 
tion of even the most forward- 
looking educators in this field. Pro- 
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fessional educators must identify 
and attack a myriad of basic prob- 
lems in order that the sound film 
will be used appropriately and ef- 
fectively. A few such problems are 
hereby presented. 


General Problems 

1. Removing the reading bar- 
rier, what level of concept diffi- 
culty among selected educational 
sound films can be truly compre- 
hended by second and third grade 
pupils? By intermediate grade 
children in subject fields typical of 
that grade and level? By junior 
high school children? By senior 
high school children? 

2. What are the estimates of 
teachers at the several grade levels 
of the pedagogical construction, 
language difficulty, photography, 
pupil suitability, etc., of selected 
educational sound film subjects? 

3. What relation exists between 
retention of facts and social con- 
ceptions when they are gained 
through viewing selected educa- 
tional sound films and when they 
are gained through reading, dem- 
onstration, etc.? 

4. After the examination of se- 
lected courses of study, what 
should be the basis for a recom- 
mended supplementary course of 
selected educational sound films 
which lend themselves specifically 
to the curriculum enrichment of the 
subject area in question? 

5. How may optimal mechan- 
ical and psychological audio-visual 
program be described for the sev- 
eral grade levels in terms of equip- 
ment, time, cost, film sources, use, 
and measurement? 

6. What relationship exists be- 
tween use of selected educational 
sound films and accomplishment of 
independent reading, library read- 
ing, and optimal suggested class 
supplementary reading? 

7. After making a series of 
progress studies, what is the extent 
to which information gained 
through the use of selected educa- 
tional sound films accomplishes an 
understanding of the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural impacts of our 
modern society? 

8. To what extent does the 
presence or absence of music in the 
sound tract influence comprehen- 
sion? 

9. What implications does the 


audio-visual program carry with 
respect to the responsibility that 
teacher-training institutions will 
have to assume? 


Primary Level 

1. What is the effect of a given 
group of educational sound films, 
properly used among beginning 
first-grade children, on the estab- 
lishment of reading readiness? 

2. What is the effect of selected 
educational sound films among 
second-grade children as measured 
in terms of creative thinking de- 
veloped both orally and in writ- 
ing, and in terms of observed in- 
terest in observation and report- 
ing? 

3. What is the extent to which 
selected educational sound films 
bring about desirable concepts 
among third-grade children perti- 
nent to the understanding of a 
global society? 


Intermediate Level 


1. What is the motivation and 
guidance value of selected educa- 
tional sound films on opportunity- 
room groups as evidenced by oral 
response, cooperative behavior, so- 
cial understanding, and project 
work? 

2. What advantages accrue to 
assimilation of factual and broad 
socially useful concepts in the nat- 
ural and social sciences when se- 
lected educational sound films are 
a supplement to traditional class- 
room methods in grades 4, 5, and 


6? 


Junior High School Level 


1. What is the extent to which 
selected educational sound films 
create global thinking among sev- 
enth-grade pupils, particularly in 
terms of geographical features, tol- 
erance, economic understanding, 
and interdependence? 

2. To what extent are perma- 
nent gains in music appreciation 
achieved through the use of se- 
lected educational sound films at 
the junior high school level? 

3. To what extent do selected 
educational sound films influence 
health attitudes and habits more or 
less than do traditional methods of 
teaching in ninth-grade physiology 
study? 

4. To what extent are the for- 

(Continued on page 370) 
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6-L Class, John B. Cary School, Richmond, witnessing show- 
ing of film, “Argentina”. The teacher of this class is Miss 
Constance Perrin, and C. H. Dunaway is the school principal. 


The Teacher and Visual Aids 


by Mrs. Marcaret W. Hupson 
Supervisor, in charge of Visual Education, Richmond Public Schools 


ISUAL education in Vir- 

V ginia public schools has been 

limited in the past by two 

conditions: first, lack of equip- 

ment; and second, lack of teacher 
training. 

The appropriation of over a 
million dollars made by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in March will help 
to correct the first condition. The 
lack of teacher training looms 
larger than formerly, now that it 
seems to be the last “‘river to cross” 
on the road to a sound visual edu- 
cation program. 

As always, it is the classroom 
teacher on whom the success of 
the program will depend. It is 
she who needs to know how to 
evaluate visual materials, how to 
operate projectors, and what con- 
stitutes skill in utilizing the va- 
rious visual devices. Increasing in- 
terest in the field of teaching films 
sometimes overshadows the less 
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dramatic types of visual aids such 
as maps, globes, charts, graphs, flat 


pictures, film strips, slides, the 
school museum, and_ environ- 
mental resources. The average 


teacher needs training, guidance, 
and encouragement from the ad- 
ministration in the skillful use of 
all visual aids available in her 
teaching situation. 

The visual aid is just the begin- 
ning. The follow up of its use 
should provide for actual practice 
and use of the information gained 
and lead on to further activities. 
The outcome must be evaluated in 
terms of pupil behavior, broadly 
defined. 

As an example, there is the 
teacher who used the instructional 
film Argentina, after her pupils 
heard on their school radio news 
program that Argentina had de- 
clared war upon Germany. The 
class discussed the implications of 


this act, questions were raised, 
maps and a globe were consulted, 
purposes for seeing the film were 
well established. The teacher Rnew 
the content of the film before plan- 
ning for its use as an aid to learn- 
ing. 

After the showing there was 
further discussion, some questions 
were answered, others were asked 
and research growing out of the 
showing resulted in oral and writ- 
ten reports. A re-showing of the 
film was indicated by the responses 
of the class. 

The procedures followed by the 
teacher resulted in oral and written 
language, use of library facilities, 
study of maps, of geography, of 
trade practices, of history, and 
many related activities by the in- 
dividual pupils. 

The outcome of a comprehen- 
sive study of this kind is that the 
pupils gain a broad understanding 
of the resources and cultural de- 
velopments within the country 
under consideration. Such use of 
visual aids is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to showing a number of 
films without reference to the ef- 
fectiveness of the outcome. 

Behind this success story is the 
teacher who knows: 

1. The needs and capacities of 
her individual pupils. 

2. The effectiveness of using a 
number of visual aids available in 
her particular situation and how 
to use them—from operating the 
projector to evaluating the out- 
comes in terms of pupil growth. 

Behind the teachers should be a 
local administrative setup which 
recognizes: 

1. The needs of the individual 
teacher in regard to the use of visual 
aids. 

2. The effectiveness of provid- 
ing in-service training in the utili- 
zation of a variety of instructional 
materials. 

The classroom teacher deserves 
local administrative provision for 
training in the mechanics involved 
in the use of visual materials, 
acquaintance with available mate- 
rials, participation in the evalua- 
tion of available materials, facile 
service within the school for the 
handling and use of materials, and. 
by all means, encouragement in het 
efforts to make the most of this 
opportunity to do a better job. 
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Soldier Opinion on Pre-Induction Training 


by BricaprieR GENERAL ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


that Lieutenant General Brehon 

Somervell challenged the 
schools and colleges of America ‘‘to 
provide the opportunity for every 
youth to equip himself for a place 
in winning the war.”’ Educators 
accepted the challenge enthusiastic- 
ally. Almost overnight new courses 
were added to school curricula. Old 
courses received new direction. Ex- 
tra-curricular activities were given 
new emphasis. Teachers studied 
military training programs. Pre- 
Induction training became a major 
topic of discussion at teachers’ con- 
ventions—a major concern of cur- 
riculum builders. All of this be- 
cause educators earnestly desired to 
meet the needs of their students 
faced with induction into military 
service, 


[: was almost three years ago 


Superior Training Wins Battles 


How well the job was done is 
being demonstrated on the far- 
flung battle fields of the world. 
Every battle won has been a tribute 
to superior training. Superior 
training is the sum total of all 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and ca- 
pabilities acquired both before and 
after induction. 

Those of us responsible for 
Army training have long known 
that the effectiveness of our efforts 


NAME OF COURSE 


Acting Director of Military Training, ASF 


is determined largely by the back- 
ground of training our men bring 
with them into the Army. But the 
real answer to the question, ‘How 
valuable is pre-induction train- 
ing?’’ can best be given by our 
men themselves. To obtain this 
answer we recently sent question- 
naires to some three thousand sol- 
diers chosen at random from the 
graduates of academic and voca- 
tional high schools in different sec- 
tions of the country. Replies were 
received from over a thousand men 
—in every branch of the Army 
and in every theatre of operations. 
We believe the replies, though 
somewhat limited in number, rep- 
resent a fair cross section of soldier 
opinion concerning the value of 
pre-induction training. 

The table below indicates the 
percentage of soldiers who took 
various types of pre-induction 
training and the percentage taking 
each type who have found it to be 
of value in their Army service. 


Comments on Courses 


Physical Education, Emphasizing 
Army Needs 


Since physical fitness is essential 
to effective service in any branch 
of the Army it is gratifying to find 
that 77 per cent of the graduates 
had taken high school training in 


Percent of 
Those Taking Course 
Who Have Found 
it of Value in Army 


Percent Who Took 
Course in High School 





Physical Education, Emphasizing Army Needs...... 77 95 
Study of Nature and Causes of the War.......... 49 84 
Denke EE, res ch hbo ema « i ohba's 78 87 
English, Emphasizing Army Needs.............. 31 84 
Study of Army Life and Organization........... 24 83 
Military Bie Asan dx pls G0 mans 5 00 oes 44 91 
Rae Wi eo hag 42 93 
Fundamentals of Machines................3--. 46 97 
Fundamentals of Electricity..................-. 56 79 
Fundamentals of Shop Work...............+-- 64 67 
Fundamensias G0 WOGUUN. . c- , sso sa op ano suede 24 73 
Fundamentals of Auto Mechanics............... 34 77 
Vocational Machine Shop...............-+++-- 24 65 
Vocational Auto Mechanics................++:- 16 80 
Vocational Aircraft Maintenance................ 8 69 
Vocational Electrical Signal Communication. ..... . 7 70 
Hight AemeeONie is ios ss ods Sets o'o'esh> 26 84 
Retin Cady SIRs 50 snrwored.i wea ctomk'’s +<scee~* 17 70 
Army Clerical Procedures...........-++ee++-- 7 84 
Clits BOM. fs. et ein cect eataees teen 25 76 
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this field. It is not at all surprising 
that 95 per cent of these have 
found it valuable in their Army 
service. 


Study of the Nature and Causes 
of the War 


While only half of those inter- 
viewed stated they had studied the 
nature and causes of the war while 
in high school, a substantial ma- 
jority felt that such training had 
stood them in good stead. As one 
veteran of the South Pacific put 
it, “It’s been rugged—basic train- 
ing, combat, mud, heat, home-sick- 
ness—all of it! I couldn’t have 
taken it if I hadn’t believed I was 
fighting for something worth it. 
Tell Mr. (H. S. Social Sci- 
ence Teacher) thanks for helping 
me get my convictions!” 





Basic Mathematics 

The large percentage who took 
basic mathematics in high school 
reflects the hearty response schools 
have made to the Army’s plea for 
inductees with a better foundation 
in mathematics. 


English, Emphasizing Army Needs 

The comparatively small per- 
centage having taken such high 
school training does not do full 
justice to English teachers. Our 
main concern in this area is that 
inductees possess a mastery of basic 
communications skills—and Eng- 
lish teachers, generally, have done 
an admirable job of meeting this 
need. But our study indicates that 
31 per cent took high school Eng- 
lish courses especially adapted to 
meet Army needs—which prob- 
ably included sach things as study 
of Army vocabulary, emphasis on 
accuracy, brevity and simplicity in 
oral and written expression, prac- 
tice in reading, writing, listening 
and speaking situations such as a 
soldier might encounter. 


Study of Army Life and Organi- 
zation 
A highly significant fact is not 
(Continued on page 370) 
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The pictures above give some notion of the bareness of the Robert E. Lee School grounds before the start of the 
beautification project and show how the children responded to the challenge. 

In the words of the children at left, “We picked out a corner near the school where nothing was growing. Some of 
the sixth grade boys helped us spade it up. Then some boys brought some rich dirt in their wagons. They brought 
some rocks too.” 

The boy at right is gaining scientific knowledge through contact with the soil and plants as he endeavors to beautify 
the school ground. He is increasing his appreciation of the beautiful when he senses that his surroundings can and need 
to be improved not only for looks but for the enjoyment of the people that live therein. Planting flowers, shrubs, and 






improving the school ground has been emphasized this year. The children have entered into the spirit and have gained 


much in doing so. They appreciate improvements more when they have had a part in making them. 


nent excuse for getting dirty or 
staying that way. 

But this spring of 1945 is dif- 
ferent. It is a season of sunshine, 
of good green lawns, clean shrub- 





“One morning we went to see a flower garden 


near the school. 
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The lady gave us lots of flower 
slips to plant in our school garden. Some children 
brought flower slips from their homes to plant.” 


seven years ago and will go on 
many more. 

The reason this spring is dif- 
ferent from those preceding is that 
the grounds improvement project 
has advanced suffi- 
ciently to be evident, 
to attract favorable 
comment from the 
community, and to 
evoke a new kind of 
pride in their school 
by the three hundred 
pupils enrolled. It 
also has provided a 
constructive satisfac- 
tion among those 
children who devoted 
many hours to the 
planning and the ex- 
ecution of the im- 
provement project. 

Each year saw the 
pupils undertake an 
item on the long- 


the flower garden. 

As were the other projects, it 
was correlated with art, English, 
Science, mathematics and physical 
education. Careful planning by 
the teachers helped make these sub- 
jects as real as the blisters some of 
the more energetic of the pick-and- 
shovel squadron nursed, and a great 
deal more enjoyable. 

Actual work in the garden plot 
was done daily last spring during 
the 40-minute art period. But the 
garden entered other classes. 

English classes wrote poems on 
the garden theme, descriptive com- 
positions and letters including or- 
ders for plants and materials. 

Art classes concerned themselves 
with landscaping, flower arrange- 
ment, color combinations, layout 
and design. A local florist came to 
the school to discuss arrangement 
and to demonstrate. His visit was 
followed by decoration of cafe- 
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Children’s Labors Make School Grounds Bloom} - 
I 

by Mary E. Powe. a 

Principal, Robert E. Lee School, Danville E 

PRING has a new meaning bordered walks and garden where _— range improvement program. One t 
S for pupils at Robert E. Lee ll the colors of the spectrum are year it was the lawns, another the, . 
School in Danville. to be found in blooming plants. major shrubs, and in succession, d 
For years it was a season of rain The face-lifting of the Robert the borders to walks, terracing d 
and slippery red mud, soiled shoes E. Lee grounds was no miracle of _ playground, bird baths. Last year a 
and clothing. A season that pro- transformation, but just another came the biggest and, as it proved, . 
vided an almost perfect and perma- school project that was begun the most interesting of them all— v 
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teria tables, water color and crayon 
drawings of flower arrangements, 
and by a series of designs for the 
rock and flower gardens to obtain 
the most attractive color combina- 
tions in the sequence of flowering 
bulbs, shrubs and rose bushes. 


Science became not just a word 
but a wonderland of unlimited 
horizon for most of the children. 
They learned about soil analysis 
as the samples were prepared and 
shipped to V.P.I., and they studied 
both soil samples and the reports, 
when the latter were received. 
Children developed a keener inter- 
est in and appreciation of weather 
by studying the time for planting 
various items in their garden. 
Plant food and the preparation of 
beds took on new meaning in re- 
lation to growing things and to 
supplying human needs. So did 
the insects, both friend and foe of 
the gardener, and the diseases to 
which shrubs and flowering plants 
are subject. Control methods and 
materials entered the discussions 
and then were applied as found ex- 
pedient. 

The young mathematicians had 
their share in the project. They 
measured the plot and its sub- 
divisions. Scale drawings from the 
designs selected were plotted. They 
marked out the fifteen squares and 
spotted twelve rose bushes in each, 
with an eye to exactness, sym- 
netry and harmony. They figured 
the cubic volume of excavations, 
and the quantities of plants, ma- 
nure, and fertilizer required and 





This is a view of the now flourishing garden taken from the corner in which 
the children on opposite page are shown digging. 


their costs. In so doing they 
learned area, volume, perimeter and 
percentage. 

Physical education and health 
were brought into the garden, and 
vice versa. The manual labor in- 
volved emphasized the need for 
sound bodies, strength, muscular 
co-ordination, teamwork, and the 
requirement of proper eating and 
adequate sleep as a prerequisite for 
building sound bodies. 

Abundant toil and sweat went 
into the making of the garden. 
Most of it was supplied by chil- 
dren, but teachers occasionally did 
more than supervise. 

All that was last spring semester. 


The pay-off has arrived, after a 
long waiting, in nature’s profligate 
beauty. It is being shared by the 
children and teachers with the com- 
munity. It has brought highly 
favorable comment and many, 
many visitors during the semester. 

The children have maintained 
interest to a surprising degree. Just 
now they are planning a Robert 
E. Lee Flower Show — first ever 
held — and the exhibits and ar- 
rangements will be from _ their 
school garden, bolstered with 
choice selections from home gar- 
dens. 

As the school grounds improve- 

(Continued on page 371) 





Two other sections of the Robert E. Lee School garden. At left are iris and rose plots with grass borders; 
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at right is the shrub garden. 
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Two Counties Initiate 
Improved Salary Schedules 


by G. TYLER MILLER 
President, Virginia Education Association, Superintendent of Schools for 
Rappahannock and Warren Counties 


HE report of the Commission 

appointed to study our edu- 

cational problems and needs 
has created a noteworthy response 
throughout the State. There ap- 
pears to be a great deal of interest 
in the findings and improvements 
suggested. Most of the recom- 
mendations have met with general 
approval, even if in certain items 
the realization of such recom- 
mendations may, of necessity, be 
gradually accomplished. 

There is probably no section 
which has been recognized as a 
necessary phase of the plans for 
improvement more generally than 
that portion dealing with teachers’ 
salaries. The principle involved in 
the minimum salary schedule and 
the lengthened school term are 
sympathetically received and are 
accepted as being desirable and 
necessary if we are to secure and 
hold teachers and educational lead- 
ers who will make appreciable 
progress in our school program. 
Many administrators find them- 
selves saying, ‘Excellent — but 
how?” 

In an effort to submit sugges- 
tions which may help to answer 
this question, this statement of 
planning for the Warren-Rappa- 
hannock School Division is made. 
We recognize that it is only a be- 
ginning and that many details will 
arise for solution as we proceed. 
But it is a beginning and, as such, 
it is presented for consideration. 

Warren and Rappahannock 
Counties are in one division with 
a single administrative head but 
they are very different in the prob- 
lems to be met in adapting the 
recommendations of the report of 
the Denny Commission as it re- 
lates to salary standards for teach- 
ers. Warren has become highly in- 
dustrialized by the location of the 
American Viscose Corporation 
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plant and other related industries. 
Rappahannock is essentially agri- 
cultural and practically the entire 
local tax income is derived from 
rural properties. In presenting the 
approach to the problem in these 
two situations we believe we are 
dealing with types which are repre- 
sentative of the greater portion of 
the State. 


Warren County 

The matter of primary concern 
in this County was that we have 
enough money from local sources 
to provide for our needs without 
further increasing the tax burden 
to the individual, since we have 
been carrying a levy of $1.15 for 
school operating purpose and $0.35 
for capital outlay, making a total 
of $1.50 for school purposes. At- 
tention was turned first to the exis- 
ting local assessments and the co- 
operation of the Commissioner of 
Revenue was secured in adjusting 
this situation. As a result of this 
effort, the tax basis was appre- 
ciably increased, the industries be- 
ing more nearly brought into line 
with other properties. This en- 
abled us, indeed, to reduce the levy 
and still anticipate adequate reve- 
nues to put into our budget the 
following salary schedule: 


Years of MONTHLY SALARIES 
pe- Training Master’s 
rience N.P. Col. Col.P. Degree 
0 $125 $130 $140 $160 
l 125 130 140 160 
2 130 135 145 165 
3 130 140 150 170 
4 135 145 155 175 
5 135 — 160 180 
6 140 a 170 190 
7 140 a 180 200 
8 145 = 190 210 
u 145 — 190 210 
10 150 — 195 215 
11 150 —— 195 215 
12 155 -- 200 220 
13 155 a 205 225 
14 160 = 210 230 
15 160 —— 210 235 


The salary schedule for the cur- 
rent year provides for the follow- 


ing range of salary with annual 


increments during a 10 year 
period: 

Norm. Prof. ..... $125—$135 per mo, 
Cel. Peete: sx... $140—$150 per mo, 
Master's Degree .. $155——-$165 per mo, 


Comparing the schedules pre- 
sented above, the increased pay to 
an average teacher is easily dis- 
cernible. 

Having initiated the idea of ten 
months employment, we believe it 
to be important that the added 
period be used constructively in 
connection with the school pro- 
gram. In order that we may real- 
ize a practical and a profitable ex- 
perience from the very outset, we 
have chosen for 1945-46 to put 
the principals, head teachers, and 
individuals who are in key posi- 
tions, on the full ten month 
schedule. This will provide nine 
days for pre-school work of plan- 
ning and group and individual 
conferences, eight days for post- 
school activities, to be used in 
completing records, interviews with 
other teachers and parents and 
initial. planning for the next ses- 
sion. Three days will be allowed 
for professional meetings within 
the session. 

Other teachers on our staff will 
have a contract for nine and one- 
half months for 1945-46, divided 
as follows: Four days for pre- 
school and three for post-school 
activity and three days for extra 
work during the year. 


Rappahannock County 

As indicated above, this County 
has no industries, railroads or 
other substantial source of tax 
revenue other than that. usually 
found in a purely agricultural area. 
Our local tax rate for the current 
year is relatively high, being $1.15 
with a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $10,000.00 from the Gen- 
eral County Fund. For this rea- 
son, we were faced with the prob- 
lem of using available local funds, 
supplemented by the _ increased 
State appropriation, with view to 
making the initial steps toward a 
realization of the principles under- 
lying the recommendation of the 
Denny Commission. A detailed 
study of our financial status and 
the distribution of available funds 
on a carefully planned basis re- 

(Continued on page 371 
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New London Academ 


y Commemorates 


150th Anniversary 


N September 18, 1944, New 
(_) London Academy began its 

150th consecutive year of 
operation. This great event is 
scheduled to terminate in an old 
fashioned commencement and all- 
day exercises, June 5. 

The history of New London 
Academy is unique. Immediately 
following the Revolutionary War, 
there were in the village of New 
London, many young children in 
need of education. Since England 
and her culture had been carried far 
away by the war, advanced train- 
ing was also in great demand. The 
expenses of private tutors had be- 
come a burden too great for many 
of the people. 

Out of these conditions grew 
the idea of a school which would 
provide a sound education for all. 
After many meetings of the citi- 
zens of New London, an appeal 
was made to the Virginia General 
Assembly for a charter to operate 
such a school. For a few sessions 
prior to the granting of this char- 
ter, the school operated in private 
homes. On December 1, 1795, a 
bill was approved officially form- 
ing New London Academy, named 
for the historic little village near 
which it was located. 

The first piece of land which be- 
came the property of the academy 
was given by John Callaway and 
consisted of one acre. Additional 
land was purchased from Robert 
Alexander, and the remaining 
tracts were acquired as the need 
became evident. 





Thomas Hall and a part of original 
brick academy building. 


for MAY, 1945 


by Macon CAMPBELL 
Member of 150th Graduating Class 


The first school building was 
not completed before 1797 because 
of financial difficulties. This build- 
ing contained classrooms on the 
first floor and sleeping quarters 
above. There was a principal’s 
dwelling where the students re- 
ceived their meals, and later other 
buildings were added. In 1837, a 
new brick building was constructed 
a few feet from the original build- 
ing and consisted of two class- 
rooms on the first floor and four 
rooms for students on the second 
floor. The original building was 
torn down, and today this brick 
building still stands on the campus. 

The enrollment of the academy 
was never large, and in 1803 an 
announcement listed only 10 
pupils for one session. Probably 
not more than 25 pupils ever at- 
tended in any one session while 
there was only one teacher. 

Learning was chiefly a matter of 
discipline in the school. The in- 
structor remained at his desk and 
called upon the pupils to recite 
their assigned lessons. Knowledge 
was often hard to obtain but order 
was constantly observed. The 
courses of instruction included: 
English, Latin, Greek, algebra, 
Euclid’s Elements, geography, and 
history. Just prior to the Civil 
War, the course of instruction af- 
forded a very thorough prepara- 
tion for any of the Academic 
Schools of the South. 

After the war, the course of in- 
struction was revised and emphasis 
was placed ‘‘on preparing boys and 
young men for the University of 
Virginia and on preparing them to 
meet the emergencies of life.’’ Other 
subjects of practical importance 
such as: Bookkeeping, commercial 
correspondence, and modes of writ- 
ing were added to the required 
courses. At the end of each year, 
certificates of distinction were 
awarded to those students who 
passed approved exams. 

For more than 50 years after its 
creation, lotteries were the chief 
source of revenue for the support 





High School Building 
Built in 1910. 


of New London Academy. From 
its beginning the school was op- 
erated as a private academy for 
young men and boys and did not 
become co-educational until 1879, 
when the first girl to attend was 
admitted as a special student. She 
was Miss Bessie Rawlings, who 
still lives in the community. 

After becoming co-educational, 
the academy became a part of the 
public school system of Virginia 
in May, 1887, and it has operated 
as such since that time. It is now 
controlled by a Board of Managers 
and operates under the authority 
granted by Legislative Act of 
1926. 


Today, New London stands as 
an example of the general attempt 
to develop and perfect the “‘com- 
prehensive”’ high school. The high 
aims for academic excellence are still 
foremost, but practical and voca- 
tional training is rapidly coming 
into its own. 

Many improvements have been 
made in the school in recent years. 
A modern commercial department 
was added in 1941, and in the same 
year a program of industrial arts 
was begun for the purpose of train- 
ing many students in various voca- 
tional fields. 

It was also in 1941 that the 
agriculture department offered its 
many services to farmers in the 
community. This department was 
financed with federal funds, and 
today it offers complete courses in 
machine-shop work and extends to 

(Continued on page 371) 
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ALBERT S. GREEVER 


LBERT SIDNEY GREEV- 
A ER, who has been Super- 
intendent of Schools of 
Tazewell County for the past 
twenty-eight years will retire from 
that post July 1, 1945. 

Mr. Greever received both the 
A. B. and M. A. degrees from Roa- 
noke College and spent one year 
doing graduate work at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

A native of Burke’s Garden, 
Tazewell County, Mr. Greever has 
been identified with public educa- 
tion since July 1, 1887. He served 
as teacher and principal in the 
county schools for twenty-eight 
years. Fifteen years of this experi- 
ence was in his native Burke’s Gar- 
den as head of Burke’s Garden 
Academy, a college preparatory 
school for boys and girls, the ele- 
mentary department of which was 
run as a part of the Tazewell 
County public school system. He 
served one year as principal of an 
academy in Missouri; one year do- 
ing educational work at Teachers’ 
College. Mr. Greever has been su- 
perintendent of Tazewell County 
Schools for the past twenty-eight 
years. 

Under his long and capable 
tenvre of service, which has been 
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characterized by 
sound and sane ad- 
ministrative methods 
and loyal zeal in the 
discharge of the du- 
ties of the office, the 
school system of 
Tazewell County has 
made continuous and 
gratifying progress. 

Mr. Greever has 
kept well abreast of 
new developments 
and changes in the 
field of education. He 
has been sensitive to the great need 
for change in vitalizing and en- 
riching the school curriculum. 
Great wisdom and good judgment 
have been shown in his efforts to 
modify the educational program in 
his division to meet the needs of 
life in a rapidly changing world. 

Many modern school buildings 
have been built within the last fif- 
teen years, including seven stand- 
ard gymnasiums. Consolidation 
of schools has been made. School 
offerings have been greatly ex- 
panded. Much modern equipment 
and teaching materials have been 
made available. 

Library facilities were very 
meagre in 1918; now five accred- 
ited white high schools and one col- 


Albert Sidney Greever 


Superintendent, Tazewell County Schools, 1917-1945 


by Mrs. RutH Kirk Berry 


Supervisor, Tazewell County Schools 


ored high school are equipped with 
regular libraries and with full-time 
librarians. There are home eco- 
nomics departments with full-time 
teachers in all six high schools, 
vocational agriculture in three, and 
commercial teachers in three. 

In 1918 there were only five 
or ten degree people; now there 
are sixty. The high school salaries 
were around $50 for eight months; 
now they are $150 a month for 
nine months. 

The fine feeling of loyalty and 
admiration of the principals and 
teachers who have served under him 
is a splendid testimony to the qual- 
ity of Mr. Greever’s leadership and 
ability. 

It has been said of him that 
possibly his greatest contribution 
in the field of education has been 
achieved through his rare ability 
to develop qualities of leadership 
in his teaching personnel. Many 
now holding positions of leader- 
ship in education and other areas 
of work credit him in large meas- 
ure for their success. 

Mr. Greever has given the best 
years of his life to the service of 
public education and he can look 
back upon a record of which he 
may well be proud. 





1917-1918, when compared with the 
shows the following significant facts: 


School population 
Enrollment 

ADA Se ees a 
Pupils in high school .... 
High School graduates .. aoe ete 
Instructional cost per pupil enrolled .. 
Number of Teachers oie © 
Length of Term .... 
Average salary ...... 
Total amount spent for salaries...... 





Mr. Greever’s first annual report to the Department at the close of the session, 


_. .6% to 7 mos. 


last annual report, session 1943-1944, 


Then Now 
7,900 11,963 (1940) 
6,673 9,708 
4,152 7,776 
333 1,645 
25 or 30 240 
$9.10 $45.00 
160 266 


180 days (all) 
$1,200.00 ('44-'45) 
$306,000.00 «i 


$380.00 
$60,732.07 
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The Jewel Ridge Coal Corporation’s Venture 


been made in the short time 

the new school program at 
Jewell Ridge and Jewell Valley 
has been under way, and I predict 
outcomes from it will be increas- 
ingly significant and satisfying to 
the whole community. The pro- 
gram is bound to succeed, I believe, 
because it has for its purpose that 
of building a finer community 
through finer schools. It is founded 
upon principles that are sound and 
socially desirable and is being car- 
ried out through community co- 
operation. Perhaps cooperation is 
the most important factor in the 
project. One cannot help but be 
impressed with the fine spirit of 
cooperation that exists between 
school officials, company officials, 
teachers, parents, and children. The 
readiness with which the children 
have caught the spirit of the proj- 
ect and the fact that they are work- 
ing like beavers to accomplish some 
of the major purposes are evidences 
of this fact. 

In whatever grade one goes, he 
will find that the children and 
teachers have transformed a class- 
room into an attractive place that 
looks more like the environment 
of a comfortable living room than 
that of a classroom. Cabinets have 
been built and painted in attrac- 
tive colors. Desks and tables also 
have been given a bright coat of 
paint with colors that please the 
eye. Curtains for the windows fit 
into the setting and add warmth to 
the room. An abundance of lovely 
books are in every room and are 
being enjoyed by the children. 
Other working tools such as maps, 
globes, and charts are there for use 
as needed in the many jobs of 
learning. Pupils and teachers are 
Working together in relationships 
of understanding which show mu- 
tual respect evidently genuine. All 
of this denies the traditional con- 
cept that growing children at 


T been made in progress has 
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in Education 


by Davi W. PETERS 
President, Radford College 


school in large numbers make in- 
evitable the policy that classrooms 
must be equipped with indestruct- 
ible steel and wood and very little 
else. 

Time will not permit a complete 
description of this program, but 
reference to such important phases 
of the program as health must be 
made, where children have the 
benefit of trained leadership and 
the use of a modern recreation 
hall in health and physical educa- 
tion, and of a modern medical and 
health clinic for thorough physical 
examinations, and of a modern 
hospital with its medical staff for 
the correction of any physical dif- 
ficulties. The benefit of other fa- 
cilities of the Jewell Ridge Coal 
Corporation are also available to 
the teachers and pupils. 

The program at Jewell Ridge 
and Jewell Valley is founded also 
upon the concept that teachers, 
like other trained individuals, 
should render service for the entire 
year and should be paid accord- 
ingly. Plans for the program, 
therefore, carry through the entire 
summer, involving such projects 
as community-wide recreation, 
camping experiences for both boys 
and girls of the community, week- 
day religious education, commu- 
nity planning and beautification, 
and music and community sings. 

There are many teachers and 
other liberal leaders in Virginia 
who have believed for a long time 
that education pays dividends com- 
parable to any other good invest- 
ment—dividends in a finer type 
of citizenship which makes for a 
happier community. At Jewell 
Ridge and Jewell Valley one can 
see a program in action which em 
bodies most of the major concepts 
for which these liberal leaders have 
been striving through education for 
a generation. To Dr. Houston St. 
Clair, President of the Jewell Ridge 
Coal Corporation, and his associ- 


ates, and Superintendent Greever, 
and the Board of Education of 
Tazewell County, must go the 
credit for making this demonstra- 
tion possible through financial sup- 
port and through sympathetic un- 
derstanding of need, vision and 
counsel, 


At Radford College we are very 
glad for the opportunity of serv- 
ing in this program in an advisory 
capacity. 








THIS MONTH’S COVER 


This month’s cover represents 
a scene from Binford Junior High 
School, Richmond, showing Bev- 
erly Priddy and Sammy Kalman 
preparing some of their seventh 
grade class paintings for the an- 
nual Scholastic Art Awards show. 
These paintings were an approach 
through the mobile sculpture 
teaching. 

The picture below shows stu- 
dents modelling some of the 
clothing articles designed in the 
Binford art class. Martha Wilt- 
shire shows a kerchief made by 
Sara Pollak and Patsy Blankenship 
a Dutch hat made by Zenophon 
Morris. 

Pearl S. Shecter is teacher of cre- 
ative art at Binford Junior High 
School and Clarence Spain is prin- 
cipal of the school. 





Courtesy Richmond Times-Dispatch 
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Challenges Ahead in the Sound Film 


(Continued from page 361) 


mation of correct global social at- 
titudes achieved as the result of 
using selected educational sound 
films, the C.I.A.A. films, and tra- 
ditional teaching methods among 
seventh and eighth grade students? 


Senior High School Level 

1. What is the effect of selected 
educational sound films on the 
vocabulary, oral and written ex- 
pression development of tenth- 
grade English pupils? 

2. To what extent are perma- 
nent gains in music appreciation 
achieved through the use of se- 
lected educational sound films at 
the senior high school level? 

3. To what extent is retention 
and assimilation of facts and con- 
cepts in botany, chemistry, and 
physics assisted or impeded when 
motivated by selected educational 
sound films as a supplement to 
traditional classroom methods? 

4. To what extent does the use 
of selected educational sound films 
reflect rapidity of learning, per- 
fection, work techniques, and work 
output in senior high school shop 
classes? 

5. To what extent are the for- 
mation of correct global social at- 
titudes achieved as the result of us- 
ing selected educational sound 
films, the C.I.A.A. films, and tra- 
ditional teaching methods in geog- 
raphy classes? 

6. How are attitudes toward 
war and peace influenced through 
the use of O.W.I. films in problems 
of democracy classes? 

7. What is the effectiveness of 
selected educational sound films 
among twelfth-grade government 
or economics pupils? 


Possibilities Ahead 


Increasing numbers of educators 
are rapidly realizing that educa- 
tional sound films are the means 
of bringing the talents of skilled 
teachers and technicians into even 
the most remote classrooms of our 
country. To realize that a ten- 
minute demonstration has been the 
culmination of the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars and weeks 
and months of research and plan- 
ning is to anticipate more clearly 
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the type of planned and tested in- 
formation which the educational 
sound film can bring in to students 
regardless of season, time, or me- 
chanical equipment. As increasing 
numbers of educators will realize 
the versatility of the sound film, 
it may be anticipated that chil- 
dren’s interest in learning will in- 
crease as will their understanding 
of many things which we, even as 
teachers, today are puzzled over. 
Via the educational sound film, 
children can observe the revelations 
of the electron microscope. They 
can follow deep-sea divers through 
their explorations and researches at 
the bottom of the seas. They can 
page through the calendar or roll 
back time to relive the trials and 
ingenuity of our forefathers. With 
complete safety, they can experience 
the social tumult, the suffering, the 
scourge, and the wantonness of 
world wars. Through time-lapse 
photography, they can observe the 
performance of nature’s laws of 
growth and development, which is 
forever barred to ordinary observa- 
tion. Through animations they 
can observe the innermost opera- 
tions of dynamos, atomic energy, 
or the Diesel engine; or they can 
move inside the body to study the 
peristaltic action of the stomach 
or the almost uncanny operation 
of the lymphatic system as it pro- 
tects us from the invasion of dis- 
ease-bearing parasites or bacteria. 


Gradually teachers and adminis- 
trators are shaking off the last 
vestiges of an ill-conceived concep- 
tion of the motion picture as it first 
existed. No longer do they think 
of the motion picture as a dream 
in technicolor through which 
blonde heroes and dark heroines 
move. Rather, they see in it the 
opportunity for accuracy, for nat- 
ural truth, for uniform impressions 
gained by students, and for a tre- 
mendous awakener of interests 
which previous teaching techniques 
often allowed to lie dormant. The 
educational sound film should not 
attempt to push out or to take the 
place of tested techniques. Rather, 
let it be the hope that this new tool 
of learning will be an effective sup- 
plement and challenge to tried and 
tested educational method. 


Soldier Opinion on 


Pre-Induction Training 
(Continued from page 363) 


shown in our table: 62 per cent 
of the distressingly large number 
who did not have Army orienta- 
tion in high school vouched for its 
value. This response was typical: 
‘The toughest part of all was get- 
ting used to the Army’s way of 
doing things,—the discipline, the 
tests, the shots, the details and all 
the rest. It would have been 
easier if my high school had let me 
know what it was going to be 
like.” 


Military Map Reading 

Our experience in combat dur- 
ing this war has so impressed us 
with the importance of military 
map reading that we now require 
every soldier to take it during his 
basic training, and we ask second- 
ary schools to include it in their 
curricula. It is encouraging to find 
that, despite the recency of our 
recommendation, almost half of 
the soldiers questioned had taken 
such training in high school. 
Rifle Marksmanship 

It is assumed that most of those 
who took this training were en- 
rolled in R.O.T.C. or 55 C high 
schools, although some probably 
obtained it through National Rifle 
Association Clubs. The large per- 
centage finding such training of 
value would seem to indicate the 
desirability of organizing NRA 
Clubs in other schools where it is 
practicable. 





Technical and Vocational Train- 
ing 

The largest percentages in this 
group were enrolled in the so- 
called “‘fundamentals”’ subjects. A 
substantial number probably ob- 
tained their training in funda- 
mentals of electricity and machines 
through practical physics courses. 
That 97 per cent of those taking 
it should find fundamentals of 
machines to be of value is indica- 
tive of the highly technical nature 
cf modern warfare. 

Although the percentages tak- 
ing the more advanced and high 
specialized vocational courses are 
naturally rather low, the percent- 
ages finding them of value in mili- 
tary service are uniformly high. 
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Conclusions 


In general, our study has shown 
two things: 

(1) Schools are giving the 
types of pre-induction training the 
Army has recommended. 

(2) Soldiers in both training 
and combat have found such pre- 
induction training to be of value. 

For this assistance, the Army ex- 
tends its sincere thanks. Our study 
gives schools of America both a 
tribute and a challenge: a tribute 
for measuring up to a new respon- 
sibility, —a challenge to expand 
their efforts in a field that has 
demonstrated a real worth. 


Two Counties Initiate 
Improved Salary 
Schedules 


(Continued from page 366) 


sulted in the following salary 


schedule: 
Years of MONTHLY SALARIES 
Expe- Training Master’s 
rience N.P. Col. Cc. Degree 
0 $125.00 $130 $140 $155 
] 125.00 130 140 155 
2 127.50 135 145 160 
3 130.00 140 150 165 
a 130.00 145 155 170 
5 132.50 — 160 180 
6 132.50 — 170 190 
7 135.00 — 180 200 
8 135.00 “= 190 210 
9 137.50 me 190 210 
10 137.50 ao 195 215 
11 140.00 nos 195 215 
12 140.00 —- 200 220 


In this arrangement, we pro- 
pose to employ the principals of 
the large consolidated schools for 
a ten months period and their as- 
sistants for a nine and one-half 
months period. Other teachers will 
be on duty for only nine months. 
Since it appears that there will be 
no substantial increase in school 
enrollment in this County during 
the next few years, it is not con- 
templated that additional teachers 


will be needed; therefore, it is 
planned to use future increases in 
State appropriations to extend the 
length of term of principals, assis- 
tant-principals, and head teachers 
of rural schools to twelve, ten, and 
nine and one-half months, respec- 
tively, and to utilize the services 
of such personnel in a manaer 
similar to that proposed for War- 
ren County in a preceding para- 
graph. 


for MAY, 1945 
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To REGISTER. 


To Pay Pott Taxes. 


citizens to 


STUDY THE IssuEs, 





VEA CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE 
Urges ALL Teachers 


To Vore IN Loca, STATE, AND NATIONAL ELECTIONS. 


Teachers have an obligation, even beyond that of other 


EXAMINE THE RECORDS OF CANDIDATES, AND 


VOTE THEIR CONVICTIONS. 


(Democratic Primary, August 7, 1945, for nomination of 
candidates for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Attorney 
General and members of House of Delegates.) 











Children’s Labors Make 


School Grounds Bloom 


(Continued from page 365) 


ment project slowly but steadily 
developed, it was noted that pa- 
trons and others residing in the 
neighborhood began to show in- 
terest in their own yards, front 
and back. Naturally, this trend 
was encouraged. Co-operation be- 
tween school and home gardens 
started. Children brought some 
bulbs and plants from home for 


use at school. Now they will be- 
gin taking home the extra bulbs 
and shoots available from the 
school garden. 

The red clay—slippery in wet 
seasons, packed and baked to con- 
crete hardness in dry periods—no 
longer is to be seen at Robert E. 
Lee. The grounds, once stripped 
as thoroughly as the Nazis stripped 
Greece and Poland, are now re- 
splendid in verdant garments and 
accessories, supplied by nature with 
an assist from many willing little 
hands, hearts and heads. 


New London Academy 
Commemorates 150th 
Anniversary 
(Continued from page 367) 


farmers the privilege of having any 
implements or machinery repaired 
in the shop under expert super- 
vision. 

In the summer of 1943, the 
agriculture department, in coop- 
eration with the home economics 
department, assumed sponsorship 
of a modern community cannery 
which has performed a valuable 
service for many patrons of the 
community. 

The library for the school, 
started in 1857 with funds secured 
from fines imposed on the Board 
Members, has attained satisfactory 
proportions. Today there are more 
than 5,000 volumes on its shelves 
for circulation. 

New London Academy has a 
modern cafeteria equipped to give 
excellent service, at cost, to more 
than two hundred students daily. 
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Adequate Public Education Now 


Statement of MOSS A. PLUNKETT, Candidate for Governor 





MOSS A. PLUNKETT 


HILE it is the constitu- 
Wicrai duty of the General 

Assembly to establish and 
maintain an efficient and free pub- 
lic school system, the Governor 
has important duties to perform in 
cormection therewith. Candidates 
for the office of Governor of Vir- 
ginia should, therefore, express 
their views relative to public edu- 
cation. 

The opportunity to make this 
statement to those who have an 
abiding interest in public education 
and a deep concern for the im- 
provement of the public school sys- 
tem of Virginia is welcomed. 

The fight for an adequate pro- 
gram of public education in Vir- 
ginia goes on with an ever-increas- 
ing tempo. Evidence is being piled 
upon evidence to show the effects of 
the State’s penurious support of our 
educational system. Of all of the 
evidence thus far introduced, per- 
haps the most shocking indictment 
of the General Assembly for its 
disobedience of the constitutional 
maandate ‘‘to establish and main- 
tain an efficient system of public 
free schools throughout the State’ 
is found in the records of the Se- 
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subject to Democratic Primary, August 7, 1945 





lective Service System, where the 
appalling waste of manpower due 
to illiteracy and near illiteracy in 
Virginia is so clearly revealed. 

Apparently it remained for the 
rejection of the educationally un- 
fit by our armed services to arouse 
our lawmakers to the realization 
that public education is the prime 
function of a democracy. At any 
rate the members of the General 
Assembly have finally shown some 
signs of recognizing their obliga- 
tion to support the provisions of 
the Virginia Constitution relative 
to public education. It is now the 
duty of all friends of public edu- 
cation and of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia to do all in their power to 
accelerate this recognition of obli- 
gation to the end that this enor- 
mous waste of manpower may be 
brought to an end. 

There is but one effective way 
to do it. Adequate financial sup- 
port must be given to our public 
school system. This support must 
be provided now. 

Inasmuch as education is such a 
personal thing, we should think of 
education in the terms of each 
child. We should think of the 
amount to be spent for the edu- 
cation of each child. Under pres- 
ent conditions, a minimum cur- 
rent expenditure of $100 per 
annum for each child in average 
daily attendance is essential to 
competent instruction, necessary 
equipment and teaching aids, trans- 
portation, and other essential serv- 
ices. This minimum support 
should be guaranteed to every child 
in the State. 


$100 per Child 

For the benefit of those who 
think in terms of total annual ex- 
penditures for public education, an 
expenditure of $100 per annum 
for each child in average daily at- 
tendance will make a total annual 
expenditure of $50,000,000. The 
present total annual expenditures 
from State and local sources is 
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$38,000,000. An additional an- 
nual expenditure of $12,000,000 
should be made to educate each 
child in attendance in our public 
school system. 

An annual expenditure of $100 
for each child in average daily at- 
tendance will make possible many 
things. It will help us to bring 
into the teaching and administra- 
tive and supervisory positions in 
our public school system the ablest 
men and women that the State can 
produce. It will make possible im- 
proved programs for the develop- 
ment of health and physical fit- 
ness, improved guidance programs, 
expansion of shop and vocational 
courses, training for returning 
members of our armed forces, im- 
proved programs for adult educa- 
tion, free textbooks and a large 
variety of other teaching aids, and 
many other improvements so vi- 
tally needed in our public school 
system. 

There must be improved provi- 
sions for sick leave and for retire- 
ment, to make possible lowering 
the age of compulsory retirement 
to sixty years, increasing the maxi- 
mum retirement allowances, and 
liberalizing disability clauses of the 
State retirement system. 

From time to time members of 
the Virginia Education Association 
prepare and present to the public 
and to the Governor and to the 
General Assembly programs for 
the improvement of the public 
school system of Virginia. This 
practice should be commended. It 
makes possible public discussion of 
public education, so essential in a 
democracy. In following this prac- 
tice, the Association is taking its 
rightful place among the other or- 
ganizations of the State which do 
not hesitate to present their pro- 
grams to the candidates for public 
offices and to the elected representa- 
tives of the people of Virginia. 

All independent and progressive 
candidates for public offices in Vir- 

(Continued on page 376) 
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Education, Our Main Problem of State 


Statement of WILLIAM M. TUCK, Candidate for Governor 
subject to Democratic Primary, August 7, 1945 


HE days that lie ahead are 
Tesch with the promise of 
freedom, peace, and better 
ways of living because of the sacri- 
fices which have been made for us 
yn all the fronts of this global war. 
[hat this promise may become re- 
ality is the greatest obligation that 
now rests upon us. This will de- 
pend more than anything else upon 
improving the quality of thinking 
among our citizens generally and 
in giving them the information 
and thé skills to deal effectively 
with the economic, social, and po- 
litical problems of our times. 

This nation is now engaged in 
a holy crusade to make a just 
peace. With the other united na- 
tions we are sitting down at San 
Francisco even now to map out 
the first steps of a truly world- 
wide society of nations in order 
that we may end the slaughter of 
our finest and place sure barriers 
to any future enslavement of the 
bodies and of the minds of men. 

Too well we know how the 
Nazi party came to power in Ger- 
many. [They set out to enslave 
the minds of the German people 
by a process of education, or, shall 
we more properly say, indoctrina- 
tion. By every hellish means in 
existence they taught the doctrine 
of the German master race. They 
sold the German people the idea of 
conquest and power through the 
brutal enslavement of the so-called 
lesser races. 

What education misapplied can 
accomplish, they have shown the 
world. You can count the corpses 
by the millions, the blackened, 
shattered cities by the score, and 
who shall enumerate the shattered 
lives and the shattered bodies left 
behind as the German army swept 
across the face of Europe, led by 
tyranny of the mind, inspired by 
a false and horrible conception of 
what education really means. 

Thinkers of today are every- 
Where declaring that in both Ger- 
many and Japan the misuse of the 
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educational processes have brought 
into being the fanatics, who are 
taking heavy toll, even as they go 
down in defeat, of our soldiers of 
freedom. 

I like to think of these brave 
young men as typifying by their 
lives and their sacrifices the im- 
mortal words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, “I have sworn on the altar 
of God eternal hostility against 
every form of tyranny over the 
mind of man.” 

In the world that is being born 
again out of the holocaust of ter- 
ror and horror, inspired by tyranny 
over the mind of man, we seek 
progress; social, economic, and po- 
litical. We seek happiness and 
prosperity for our people, and all 
people, and above all, we seek en- 
during peace. 

Improved Education, the Answer 

How shall we arrive at our goal? 
I think the answer is simple: Edu- 
cation, the kind that Jefferson 
taught and believed in and which 
he declared “‘the only sure foun- 
dation for the preservation of free- 
dom and happiness.”’ 

The greatest task that faces us 
in Virginia is so to develop our 
manpower, and our brainpower, 
that full use may be made of our 
great material resources and of the 
opportunities before us. We must 
give to our people the ability to 
meet the stresses and strains of a 
world where the march of science 
and invention multiplies possibil- 
ities for good and evil at the same 
time. This is a task for all of us 
working together but government, 
state and local, has an obligation 
to take the lead in measures to im- 
prove the health and welfare and 
to raise the level of education of all 
the people. 

We may not with a single 
bound attain Virginia’s rightful 
leadership in public education, but 
under the guidance of Governor 
Colgate W. Darden, Jr., we are 
rapidly gaining ground. It was 
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my privilege to have assisted in 
some small degree in the passage 
of the farsighted legislation that is 
breathing the vitality of progress 
in education in Virginia. To Gov- 
ernor Darden’s program for pub- 
lic education in Virginia I sub- 
scribe with all my heart. It is an 
expanding and not a static pro- 
gram. It calls for steady progress, 
so that each year will see a brighter 
future for Virginia’s schools. 


We are fortunate in that at 
present current state revenues will 
support the expanding program for 
education. The day may not be 
far distant when new revenues will 
have to be found to meet the needs 
of our school program. As a citi- 
zen of Virginia, I am pledged to 
the principle that the money must 
be found, together with the right 
men and women to administer 
every phase of our school program 
along the lines of sound and sane 
progress under our able Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Since my early boyhood I have 
had the highest respect for the 
teachers of Virginia. It may well 
be that too many of us have so 

(Continued on page 378) 
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Statement of L. Preston Collins 


Candidate for Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 


sential of all factors contribut- 

ing to orderly democratic 
growth, for it is the means by 
which an ever-expanding democ- 
racy is made available to an ever- 
increasing number of people. J ra- 
ditionally and historically, Vir- 
ginia is the mother of public free 
schools; and our system was con- 
ceived and has been carried on with 
the underlying belief that eventual- 
ly illiteracy would pass out of 
existence; and that there would 
evolve a finer quality of citizen- 
ship with a never ending growth 
into a higher sphere of culture. If 
this system fails, then, by the same 
token, democracy fails with all of 
its incalculable benefits. 

We in Virginia are now launch- 
ing an educational program which 
undoubtedly is the outgrowth of 
an aroused public opinion. Each 
of us knows that the dividends of 
education, both tangible and in- 
tangible, more than justify all that 
we can devote to the system, in 
terms of treasure or otherwise. It 
is this aroused public opinion alone 
which will give to Virginia the 
constantly improving system 
which will be required—an edu- 
cated public opinion must conclude 
that education is our most fruitful 
investment. 


Pesca of at is the most es- 


Function of on 


The function of education in a 
democracy is: 

1. To enable the individual to 
realize the maximum potentialities 
and capacities of which he is ca- 
pable. The school should provide 
those experiences which will enable 
the individual to discover and de- 
velop his potentialities which will 
result in his becoming a satisfac- 
tion to himself and an asset to 
society. 

2. To develop within the indi- 
vidual a sense of civic responsibil- 
ity which will enable him to un- 
derstand that, in return for the 
rights, benefits, and privileges, that 
freedom in a democracy allows, he 
nevertheless owes a responsibility 
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to society. Children should de- 
velop an awareness of the contri- 
bution of the individual, historic- 
ally and currently, to our form of 
government. 

3. To equip the individual 
with those learnings which will 
make him vocationally and social- 
ly efficient. Included in this func- 
tion is a thorough mastering of 
the skills of receiving, recording, 
assimilating, evaluating, and re- 
lating knowledge, as well as an ac- 
quisition of certain pre-vocational 
and vocational abilities. 

4. To enable the individual to 
work constructively and harmon- 
iously with other people. This in- 
volves emphasis upon character 
and personality training; the de- 
velopment of socially desirable at- 
titudes, appreciations, interests, and 
understandings. 

While education insures the fu- 
ture of our democratic society by 
producing an informed, patriotic, 
intelligent, socially competent citi- 
zenry, in addition to this, educa- 
tion is an investment that yields 
high economic returns. 

A study made by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce un- 
der the direction of Thomas C. 


Boushall, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, who is presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, shows that there is a 
positive relationship between the 
degree of education possessed by 
an individual and (1) the income 
he receives; (2) the rent he pays; 
(3) the amount of goods he buys; 
(4) the magazines he reads; and 
(5) the number of telephones he 
uses. The study concludes that 
education is an essential instrument 
in the expansion of American 
business and that the surest way 
that our economy can be expanded 
is through a more comprehensive 
educational program. The schools 
of Virginia should provide a com- 
prehensive educational program for 
all its citizens, but mere cultural 
education is not enough. Tech- 
nical training should accompany 
cultural education so that young- 
sters coming from our schools can 
adjust readily and effectively to 
the requirements of business and 
industry. In order that education 
can become increasingly an instru- 
ment through which commerce, 
industry, and agriculture can be 
expanded, there is need for the pro- 
vision of increased vocational of- 
ferings in our public schools. Such 
technical training, however, must 
be accompanied by broad cultural 
training, so that the desire for bet- 
ter living can be inculcated. This 


desire for better living can only 
be satisfied through a greater con- 
sumption of the products of Vir- 
ginia industry and agriculture. 
Thus, education returns, by stim- 
ulating consumption and produc- 
tion, large dividends to the busi- 
nesses and industries which invest 
in it. 


More Funds Needed 


1. In order tc expand the edu- 
cational program of the Common- 
wealth, more funds will have to be 
provided which can only mean an 
increase in revenue from taxation. 
The whole question of possible 
tax sources is now being studied. 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Statement on Behalf of Charles R. Fenwick 


Candidate for Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 





The following statement rep- 
resenting the views of Lt. Col. 
Charles R. Fenwick is released on 
his behalf by his campaign man- 
ager, Willis Cohoon. 





port, “Education is a pri- 

mary concern in the life of 
any state. An intelligent, edu- 
cated citizenship is the first assur- 
ance of the permanency of a demo- 
cratic form of Government”’. 


| S was stated in the Denny Re- 


Recent years have shown marked 
advancement in the support of Vir- 
ginia’s public schools. Under the 
able leadership of his Excellency, 
Governor Darden, the expenditure 
per pupil has increased from 
$66.82 per pupil in 1941-42 to 
$86.00 per pupil in 1944-45. 
Much remains, however, to be 
done as indicated by the educa- 
tional levels of her adult popula- 
tion as a whole, which showed by 
(1940) that the median school 
year obtained by the population of 
the state 25 years of age and over, 
7.5 years and the rank was 43rd 
in this respect among all the states 
and the District of Columbia. 

The greatest differential is found 
in the rural as contrasted with the 
urban sections. Not only are the 
salaries of the rural teachers sig- 
nificantly less than those of urban 
teachers, in 1942-43 the average 
figure being $887 as contrasted 
with $1,474 for urban teachers, 
but the average per pupil expen- 
diture in Virginia’s cities was very 
much higher than in the counties. 
Increases in pupil expenditure and 
teachers’ salaries is not the com- 
plete answer to improving the 
school situation in the rural areas. 
There is even a greater need for 
medical facilities. A healthy body 
is essential to a normal child. 

_In 1942 the Medical Directory 
listed 2,920 doctors in Virginia or 
about one to 950 people. A num- 
ber have retired and 800 are now 
in the Armed Forces, thus there 
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are less than 2,000 practicing phy- 
sicians in the state or a ratio of ap- 
proximately one to 1,365 people. 
In eleven rural counties the num- 
ber of effective doctors is one to 
7,000 population. In the cities on 
the other hand the ratio of doc- 
tors to people average one to 520 
people. 

Of the 42,330 rural maternity 
cases in 1941 only 73.6 per cent 
had the care of a doctor and only 
25.5 had hospital care. 

Of the rural children given a 
physical examination in the 1941- 
42 session, approximately 23 per 
cent of the white rural youth had 
a 5 point rating as compared to 35 
per cent for their city cousins. 
Only 17 per cent of the teeth de- 
fects among the white country 
youths were reported as corrected 
as compared to 44 per cent of the 
white urban group. From these 
figures it is obvious that health fa- 
cilities go hand in hand with the 
school problem and it is essential 
that not only must there be thor- 
ough medical examinations of the 
school population at appropriate 
intervals together with clinic facili- 
ties but that the public health 
service of the state must be ex- 





panded to include a complete pub- 
lic health unit in every health dis- 
trict. 


Many children come to school 
sadly handicapped by malnutri- 
tion, poor physical and mental 
health, or lack of mental ability. 

Fhe compulsory attendance law 
requires that every child in the 
state attend school until he is 16 
years of age without regard to the 
grade he has attained. Obviously 
this is no solution to the problem, 
where the child is backward or 
inapt in his or her studies. A care- 
ful sifting process should be em- 
ployed, and thus children having 
greater ability with their hands 
than their minds should be placed 
in vocational schools such as the 
one now operated at Manassas. 
This calls for the establishment of 
regional vocational schools where 
subjects appropriate to the section 
should be taught. 


The need for such schools is 
paramount in the state. Many a 
child has become delinquent and 
ultimately a criminal because he 
was forced to pursue subjects in 
which he has no interest and for 
which he is not equipped. Ulti- 
mately such children are confined 
in an institution which may be 
the beginning of a criminal ca- 
reer. In many cases the vocational 
school will provide ‘preventive 
medicine’’. 

The people of Virginia must 
realize that greater health and med- 
ical assistance along with proper 
educational facilities, are a sound 
investment and will pay dividends 
to the present and future genera- 
tions. 

Virginia has now obligated it- 
self to an increase from 1941-42 
of $32,194,915 to better than 
$50,000,000 if the recommenda- 
tions of the Denny Commission 
are put into effect. This represents 
an increase of better than $17,- 
000,000 which in most cases rep- 
resents increased fixed charges. The 
normal state income cannot carry 
this increase in the budget. Some 

(Continued on page 379) 
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Statement of Leonard A. Muse 


Candidate for Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 


HILE the chief duty of the 

W Lieutenant Governor is to 

preside over the Senate, it 

seems proper that the people of 

Virginia should have some idea as 

to the attitude of a candidate for 

this office towards matters of pub- 
lic interest. 

Service on the Roanoke City 
School Board and on the State 
Board of Education has given me 
an increased interest in public 
schools. During the years I have 
been in the Senate I have intro- 
duced many of the bills dealing 
with education and so far as I[ can 
recall have assisted in the passage 
of all of them. 

Since my first term in the Senate 
in 1936 tremendous strides have 
been made in improving our pub- 
lic school system. Very substan- 
tial progress has been made under 
the leadership of Governor Darden. 
Appropriations by the General As- 
sembly have been greatly in- 
creased. I strongly urge the con- 
tinuation of this progress. 

As a result of Governor Dar- 
den’s recommendation, the General 
Assembly has increased substantial- 
ly appropriations for vocational 
training. I favor a continuation 
of this policy. There will be a 
demand on the part of our return- 
ing veterans for vocational train- 
ing which our public schools 
should be equipped to give. We 
are living in a mechanical age 
and students should leave school 
properly trained to succeed in 
whatever field they choose. The 
untrained citizen of tomorrow will 
face an almost unsurmountable 
handicap. 

Under the leadership of Dr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, greater 
emphasis has been placed on thor- 
oughness of instruction in the 
basic or fundamental subjects. This 
policy has met the approval of both 
parents and teachers. I favor its 
continuation. 

Virginia is far behind in public 
health. Good public health and 
good schools go hand in hand. A 
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trained person who is sick is handi- 
capped just as a well person who 
is handicapped. 
Many of our citizens do not have 
access to adequate health facilities 
and health training. A start has 
been made in this direction but 
progress should be accelerated. 
Emphasis should be placed on this 
work in order to bring it to the 
point of advancement equal to our 
present school development. 

I believe that the poll tax should 
be eliminated as a prerequisite to 
voting and that an adequate edu- 
cational test should be substituted. 
This has been my position for 
several years. In 1941, as a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Legislative 
Advisory Council, I appointed a 


committee composed of Dr. Robert 
Gooch, Colonel James P. Woods 
and Mr. Ted Dalton to study this 
subject. They filed a report that 
is now winning the admiration of 
the people of the State. 

Approximately twenty years’ 
service on the board of the Baptist 
Orphanage at Salem, Virginia, has 
shown me beyond argument that 
underprivileged children will de- 
velop into fine men and women 
under proper guidance and if given 
the necessary opportunities. I have 
seen hundreds of boys and girls 
come to the Baptist Orphanage 
when they had no other place to 
go. Under proper supervision and 
and guidance I have watched them 
grow into fine men and women. 
Virginia has done much for her 
underprivileged children but great- 
er emphasis can be placed on this 
work with profitable results. 

A short statement necessarily 
limits discussion to a few impor- 
tant subjects. I consider it the 
duty of every office holder and can- 
didate for: office to state his views 
on public questions. This has 
been my fixed policy. I shall be 
glad to state my views on any 
other questions of public interest 
to Virginians. The next Lieu- 
tenant Governor should cooperate 
with the next Governor in every 
possible way in the interest of good 
government in the pattern fixed 
by him. 

The political ambitions of can- 
didates are unimportant. The wel- 
fare of Virginia should be the con- 
trolling factor in every election. 


Statement of Moss A. Plunkett 


(Continued from page 372) 


ginia pray for the hour to strike 
when the public school teachers 
will be able to exercise, without 
fear of reprisals from the political 
machine which dominates politics 
in the Commonwealth, all intelli- 
gent roles in the political life of 
Virginia. Democracy will never be 
a living reality in Virginia until 


public school teachers are permitted 
freely to teach and to practice de- 
mocracy. Until there is ovet- 
thrown the invisible government 
in Virginia, which to a large ex- 
tent silences the eighteen thousand 
tongues of democracy in the public 
schools of the State, the children 
of Virginia will never be taught 
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what democracy really is and how 
to practice it. 

As a result of the discussion of 
issues, including public education, 
in the gubernatorial campaign of 
1941, the recommendations for 
public education made in the 
budget by the outgoing Governor, 
James H. Price, (whose efforts to 
do something truly worth while 
for public education during his ad- 
ministration were thwarted by the 
Byrd machine), were followed by 
the incoming Governor, Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., and the members 
of the General Assembly, and 
further advances were made by 
Governor Darden and the members 
of the General Assembly in 1944 
and again in 1945, even though 
both the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly lagged far behind 
the demands of the people. It must 
constantly be borne in mind that 
members and leaders of the Byrd 
machine in Virginia have never 
been willing to lead the people in 
matters pertaining to public educa- 
tion. They have always followed 
slowly and grudgingly the de- 
mands of the people in this the 
most important function of the 
State. A conservative political ma- 
chine always will. 

Following the long discussion of 
the Three Point Program of the 
Virginia Education Association for 
the improvement of the public 
school system of the State, various 
business organizations became in- 
terested in and caused studies and 
reports to be made in connection 
with the public school system of 
Virginia. Those made by the Rich- 
mond Sales Executives Club and 
by the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce were given wide circu- 
lation. 

Apparently in an effort to con- 
vince the people of Virginia that 
the members of the Byrd machine 
had become interested in public ed- 
ucation, the Governor and the 
General Assembly made possible 
the 1944 Virginia Education Com- 
mission, now commonly referred 
to as the Denny Commission. 
At the first hearing of this Com- 
mission, the impression was created 
that this Commission would 
whitewash the entire public school 
system and report thet every- 
thing under the whitewash was 
both sound and good, but, be 
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that as it may, the Commission 
soon learned from the large crowds 
which turned out for the hearings 
that the people of Virginia were 
far ahead of the machine politi- 
cians in public education thinking, 
and the study and report of the 
Commission will prove to be of 
great value. 

It can now be safely stated that 
if any one thing in Virginia has 
been thoroughly studied and re- 
ported upon by both private and 
governmental agencies, it is the 
public school system. 

All of these studies and reports 
reveal essentially the same thing, 
which public school educators had 
known all the time, that there are 
not many ills in the public school 
system of Virginia which adequate 
appropriations of public funds will 
not cure. 


Good Teachers Essential 

Unquestionably, good teachers 
are the sine qua non of an efficient 
public school system. Unquestion- 
ably, it takes real money to em- 
ploy good teachers. It cannot be 
disputed that the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia has refused thus 
far to appropriate what it takes to 
employ and retain good public 
school teachers and administrators. 

The General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia does know how to part with 
money. It has provided, out of re- 
cent income of the State, for the 
payment of the entire State debt. 
It has thus saddled the debt of 
prior generations upon this genera- 
tion at the expense of public edu- 
cation. It has provided State pen- 
sions for the judges and for the 
members of the State Corporation 
Commission, without any contri- 
butions from the beneficiaries. It 
has just spent $250,000.00 to give 
soldiers the free right to vote as 
long as the war continues. It has 
placed on two payrolls of the State 
the lord high executioner of the 
invisible government in Virginia. 
It is needless to point out other in- 
stances of its generosity with pub- 
lic funds. At the same time, the 
General Assembly of Virginia does 
know how to withhold money 
from public education. It has built 
up a large surplus in the general 
fund which it refuses to use for 
public education. It has refused to 
use the current surplus income for 


public education. It has refused to 
draw upon the vast reserves of tax- 
ing power of the State for public 
education. In other words, the 
General Assembly is far more in- 
terested in the fiscal position of the 
State than in the public education 
of this and succeeding generations 
of public school children. Con- 
servative politicians always are. 

Adequate appropriations for ad- 
equate public education should be 
made now out of the current in- 
come of the State, supplemented, if 
need be, first, by funds from the 
general fund surplus and, second, 
by funds from new tax income. A 
study of taxation in Virginia re- 
veals many sources of additional 
tax income. The last source to be 
tapped should be sales because a 
sales tax is heavily weighted 
against those in the lower income 
brackets. Taxes should be levied 
and assessed on the basis of ability 
to pay and should be progressive, 
certainly not regressive. 

In all events, however, State 
funds must be provided for an ade- 
quate public school program and 
State budgets must never again be 
balanced the easy way, as in the 
past, at the immediate expense of 
public school teachers and admin- 
istrators and the public school 
children, and at the ultimate ex- 
pense of the entire people of the 
State. State budgets must never 
again be prepared in a manner 
which will require a special session 
of the General Assembly to be 
called to appropriate funds for 
public education which were avail- 
able for appropriation at the pre- 
vious regular session. 

In the consideration of the can- 
didates this year for State offices, 
attention of all friends of public 
education should be called to the 
fact that the Virginia Constitution 
provides that a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who shall be 
an experienced educator, shall be 
appointed by the Governor, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the General 
Assembly, for a term coincident 
with that of the Governor. 

It is a matter of utmost impor- 
tance to the people of Virginia to 
determine now what will happen 
in 1946 to Dr. Dabney S. Lan- 
caster, the present Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who was 
originally appointed by Virginia's 
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independent and progressive Gov- 
ernor, the late James H. Price, and 
who has earned the high esteem 
and confidence of both educators 
and laymen in Virginia. State- 
ments are being made throughout 
the State that the members of the 
Byrd machine resent his “‘inde- 
pendence” during the last regular 
session of the General Assembly 
and that appropriate steps will be 
taken to see that he is not reap- 
pointed or, if reappointed, that his 
reappointment will not be con- 


firmed. The time for friends of 
public education to act in this mat- 
ter is during the campaign this 
year for the election of Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and the 
Members of the House of Dele- 
gates. All independent and pro- 
gressive candidates for State offices 
have been impressed by the courage 
and wisdom and independence of 
Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster and will 
support him and uphold his pro- 
gressive educational program. 
The above and other matters 


pertaining to public education, par- 
ticularly Federal Aid for Public 
Education, which I heartily ap- 
prove, will be more fully discussed 
by me in public and private meet- 
ings throughout the State, as op- 
portunities to do so arise. Just as 
deeply as I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to prepare this statement 
for the JOURNAL so shall I appre- 
ciate opportunities in public and 
private meetings to deal in detail 
with the many problems of public 
education. 


Statement of William M. Tuck 


highly respected the great teachers 
of our state that we have assumed 
that they did not need mere pecuni- 
ary reward. Happily, this com- 
placency with regard to public edu- 
cation in Virginia has passed. 

It is my hope that the major 
recommendations of the Denny 
Commission can be completed dur- 
ing the next administration. In 
particular, I desire to see the mini- 
mum state-wide salary standards 
for teachers put into effect and a 
12-grade program offered through- 
out the Commonwealth, with suit- 
able provisions for guidance and 
for a well-balanced program of 
general and vocational education. 
I also favor further improvement 
of the State Retirement System and 
the granting of credit in this sys- 
tem to teachers and state employees 
during leave for service with the 
armed forces of our country. 


We must staff our classrooms 
with the finest and best equipped 
men and women that can be found. 
To this end we must improve all 
the conditions surrounding teach- 
ing and must strengthen our pro- 
grams of teacher education. Our 
institutions devoted to the train- 
ing of teachers should compare fa- 
vorably in staff facilities and pres- 
tige with the best that is offered 
in professional education any- 
where. It shall be my purpose to 
study with care the recommenda- 
tions of the Denny Commission on 
this subject and to give my sup- 
port to such steps as are necessary 
to enable us to bring into teaching 
able young men and women and 
to give them training adequate to 
their great responsibilities as teach- 
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ers. It is my hope also that we 
can attract into teaching in Vir- 
ginia many of the able men and 
women who are now serving in the 
armed forces of our nation. 

Programs of community-wide 
education should be established to 
help our people prepare themselves 
for the exacting duties of citizen- 
ship in an air age. There is too 
much apathy among our citizens. 
Virginians must be encouraged to 
take a more active interest in pub- 
lic affairs. These times call for 
active citizenship. Immediate at- 
tention should be given to the es- 
tablishment of all necessary facil- 
ities to provide fully for the edu- 
cational needs of returning vete- 
rans. 


Inequalities in Support 

Due to inequalities in support, 
our country boys and girls are not 
enjoying opportunities for educa- 
tion equal to those enjoyed in the 
cities. This situation should be 
corrected promptly in order to stop 
the waste of this invaluable hu- 
man resource. Our farm boys and 
girls should have the opportunity 
to attend schools that are as well 
equipped, as well taught, and as 
well adapted to their needs as are 
those attended by city children. 

Steps must be taken to further 
equalize educational support. 
There is no reason why the ex- 
penditure per child should be less 
in rural than in urban areas. We 
need to define a minimum pro- 
gram of education, including teach- 
ing staffs, buildings, transporta- 
tion, equipment and teaching ma- 
terials, and see that this minimum 


is guaranteed to every boy and 
girl in the Commonwealth. What- 
ever the cost of such a program it 
is an investment that the great state 
of Virginia can well afford to make 
in her future citizens. From this 
investment in the right kind of 
education will come rich returns 
not only in improved citizenship 
but also in increased wealth, in- 
come, and individual happiness. 

Closely related to my interest 
in the improvement of education 
is my desire to see developed in 
Virginia a program of health and 
medical care that will meet the 
needs of all our people, rural as 
well as urban. To this end I favor 
the extension of public health 
services to all counties and cities 
in the Commonwealth. In connec- 
tion with this, there should be a 
thorough-going program of health 
instruction from the first grade 
through the secondary school, ac- 
companied by an improved pro- 
gram of physical education to in- 
sure the maximum physical fitness 
on the part of our citizens. 

On other issues and objectives | 
shall declare myself from time to 
time. 

Of this I am sure, a great future 
lies ahead for Virginia and the next 
administration must assume a large 
share of responsibility for a wise 
shaping of the policies that shall 
guide us. I pledge my full support 
to every constructive measure to 
develop Virginia’s human and 
other resources so that she may 
meet with assurance the great chal- 
lenges, problems, and opportuni- 
ties of our day. 
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Statement of L. Preston Collins 


(Continued from page 374) 


Ultimately it must be resolved 
through an equalization of local 
effort, and through greater state ex- 
penditures. After local contribu- 
tions are equalized, it would be un- 
fair to require the localities to con- 
tribute more unless the State should 
release to the localities certain ob- 
jects of taxation which now pro- 
vide such fruitful sources of reve- 
nue. 

2. Schools will have to be more 
adequately supplied with the ma- 
terials of instruction and equip- 
ment for vocational training. 

3. Our teacher-training institu- 
tions must produce increased num- 
bers of higher trained and quali- 
fied personnel to man the schools. 

4. Rather large educational 
units through the consolidation of 
smaller schools will have to be 
established if it is economically or 
physically possible to provide a 
comprehensive and enriched school 
program. 

5. Cultural education can result 


only from a broad educational pro- 
gram which will make provision 
for the fine arts, give attention to 


the personal problems of boys and 


girls, and with the curriculum be- 
ing adapted to-study our cultural 
heritage and the social problems of 
our time. 

6. Increasing utilization must 
be made of the discoveries of edu- 
cational research in using the most 
effective and proven methods of 
teaching the tool subjects: reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and work- 
study skills. 

7. The war has revealed an 
amazing lack of physical fitness 
among our young people. The 
schools must increasingly concern 
themselves with a comprehensive 
health program, including em- 
phasis upon nutrition, scientific 
health habits, and the correction of 
physical defects. 

8. The public schools should 
not only afford an opportunity 
for the education of our youth, 
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but should serve as adult educa- 
tion centers. Such centers should 
be available on a 24-hour basis 
for adult discussion groups, social 
gatherings, dramatics and musical 
enterprises, for sports, and for the 
use of shop facilities. 

A growing, functioning system 
of education requires a continuous 
evaluation of individual, social, 
and community needs. To meet 
these needs is the challenge to edu- 
cation. The Constitution of Vir- 
ginia charges the State with the 
responsibility of providing educa- 
tion for its citizens. The com- 
pulsory attendance law requires the 
individual child to remain in 
school until he is sixteen years of 
age. Thus, it is now within the 
providence of the State, together 
with the locality, to provide 
school experiences for its citizens 
which will enable them to achieve 
self-realization and _ expression, 
economic efficiency, the ability to 
establish harmonious human rela- 
tions and which will develop in- 
dividuals to the end that they are 
imbued with a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. Education is an in- 
vestment in the future. It insures 
the perpetuation of democracy and 
strengthens our entire social fabric. 


Statement on Behalf of 
Charles R. Fenwick 


(Continued from page 375) 


form of increased revenue must be 
provided. 

This is the paramount problem 
in the state today calling for co- 
operation of all groups including 
business, farming, labor, educa- 
tional and religious. It will be too 
late to wait for the post-war pe- 
riod. If additional revenue is not 
provided for the post-war period, 
the gains made during the period 
of increased revenue will be lost. 
This problem overshadows all 
other issues facing the state. 

The institutions of higher 
learning must be prepared to take 
care of the returning veterans not 
in accordance with established cur- 
riculums but with courses suited to 
their needs. 

Colonel Fenwick favors the 
Denny report in principle and its 
application within the financial 
resources of the state. 
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Board of Directors 
Virginia Education Association 
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G. TYLER MILLER J. IRVING BROOKS ETHEL SPILMAN R. BRUCE NEILL GERTRUDE WINBORNE 
President Treasurer Past President President District A President District B 
Recently Elected Principal, Highland Supervisor of Student Diversified Occupations Mrs. Winborne is 
Superintendent of Springs High School Teaching, Coordinator, Fredericks- Principal of Carrsville 
Charlottesville Madison College burg High School High School 





G. H. REID JAMES G. SCOTT W. R. BEAZLEY WILBUR S. PENCE ELSIE T. FLETCHER 
President District C President District D President District F President District G President District H 
Principal, Manchester Principal, Bolling Director of Instruction, Recently Named Mrs. Fletcher is an 
District High School Junior High School, Alleghany County High School Counselor, Elementary Principal 

Madison College Fairfax County 


Petersburg 





C. L. JENNINGS D. B. WEBB H. K. CASSELL R. L. SWEENEY G. A, LAYMAN 
President District I President District J President District K President District L President District M 
Principal, William Kir Superintendent of Recently Elected Principal, Woodrow Teacher, Jefferson 
High School, Abingdon Schools, Louisa County Division Superintendent Wilson High School. High School, Roanoke 
Tazewell County , Portsmouth 


NOTE: It is regretted that it was impossible to secure a photograph of C. B. Hopkins who is President of District E and high school 
principal at Stuart. 
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Virginia Association of Health, 
Physical Education and 
Recreation Elects Officers 
Miss Martha Barksdale of the College 

of Wililam and Mary, President of the 

Virginia Association of Health, Physical 

Education and Recreation, called a meeting 

of the executive committee to transact 

necessary business for the association. In 
order that the association could have 
broader representation, members who could 
attend under the ODT regulations were 
asked to be present. The meeting was 
held March 17 at the Ruffner School, 

Richmond, Virginia, and a representative 

group was in attendance. 

The guest speaker was Dr, Ben Miller, 
Executive Secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation who discussed post-war 
physical’ education and the pending bills 
in Congress dealing with physical fitness, 
health service and recreation. 

A report was received on the progress 
in forming district physical and health 
education groups affiliated with the State 
Association. During the business meeting, 
the following officers were elected: 

President, A. E. Doran, George Wash- 
ington H. S., Alexandria, Virginia. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Althea Johnston, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Lester E. Kibler, 
Assistant Supervisor, Health and Physical 
Education, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Members-at-Large: Miss Frances Mays, 
Newport News H. S., Newport News, Vir- 
ginia; Fred Smith, William Fleming H. S., 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

The president, Martha Barksdale, ap- 
pointed the following committee to sug- 
gest revision of the Constitution: 

Miss Caroline Sinclair, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary; Miss Harriett Baker, 
Portsmouth City Schools; Mr. Kirk Mon- 
tague, Norfolk City Schools. 

The following points that needed im- 
mediate attention were: 

1. Setting definite date for annual meet- 
ing and collection of dues. 

2. Granting executive committee power 
to act in emergency. 

3. Desirability of combining State and 
National dues into a joint fee. 

4. District representation, on the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

All present were asked to study the 
Constitution and send the committee their 
suggestions for revision. At the close of 
the meeting, the newly elected officers ac- 
cepted their responsibilities and President 
Doran spoke briefly on membership oppor- 
tunity and responsibility in building a 
strong state association which could render 
leadership and service in establishing a 
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VEA Activities-State and Lstal 


more effective school and college program 
throughout the State. 

President Doran entertained a motion 
from the floor which expressed apprecia- 
tion for the service rendered by the re- 
tiring officers. A motion was also passed 
expressing appreciation to Miss Lottie Lee 
Thorpe of Richmond City Schools for her 
hospitality and the facilities provided for 
the meeting. 


Dickenson County Association 

Since the closing of schools last April, 
there have been four meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and one general meeting 
of all teachers of the county. 

The Association went on record (1) As 
supporting Superintendent Lancaster's rec- 
ommendation of $1,200 per teacher unit 
for each year of the biennium; (2) As 
favoring the continuance of the Literary 
Fund as now constituted, and opposed 
the proposed constitutional amendment to 
freeze it at $10,000,000. The Executive 
Council authorized dues paid to the NEA. 
Thirty dollars was appropriated by the 
D.C.E.A. for the purpose of buying two 
units of professional books. 

R. L. ROSENBAUM, Reporter. 


Isle of Wight County Reports 
Progress 

The Isle of Wight County Education 
Association, after studying the report of 
the Denny Commission went on record 
at a recent meeting as giving hearty en- 
dorsement to those of its recommendations 
which were endorsed by the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association's Policies Commission, 
and sent a letter to Senator A. E. S. 
Stephens stating same. 

The Association has 100 per cent 
membership in NEA, state and local edu- 
cation associations. It also has 100 per 
cent participation in payroll deductions for 
War Savings and over 100 members of 
the Book of the Century Club among 
its pupils. 

Recently, the Association has added 
$60.00 (sixty dollars) worth of books 
to its professional library, 

ETHEL MCL. DUFF, Reporter. 


“District J” Health Group 

The Virginia State Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion held its meeting in Lane High School, 
in Charlottesville, March 24. 

The meeting was called to order by 
H. G. Richardson, Assistant State Super- 
visor. Three groups were formed repre- 
senting full time physical education in- 
structors and coaches, high school prin- 
cipals, and elementary teachers. Each 
group discussed problems concerning the 
physical education program and made rec- 


ommendations. These recommendations 
were brought back to the meeting and 
discussed. 

The following officers were elected for 
“District J’’: 

President, John Bodnarik, Lane High 
School, Charlottesville, Va.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. H. Ballagh, Principal, Louisa 
County High School, Mineral, Va.; Secre- 
tary, Ola M. Kent, Principal, Palmyra 
Elementary School, Palmyra, Va. 


Tazewell Teachers Honor 
Greever 

On the evening of April 9, the faculty 
of the Tazewell School gave a banquet 
at Hotel Tazewell, honoring their retir- 
ing County Superintendent, Mr. A. S. 
Greever. Mrs. A. S. Greever, Mrs. Ruth 
Berry, Miss Virginia Hager, Mrs. J. L. 
Walthall, and Mr, A. J. Witten were 
guests. A smoking stand was presented to 
Mr. Greever as a parting gift from the 
faculty in appreciation for his 27 years of 
faithful service in the schools of the 
county. Misses Nancy Long and Jean 
Vinson sang, accompanied by Miss Mary 
Alice MacConnell, after which the whole 
group enjoyed a period of informal sing- 
ing. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
by the Tazewell County Education As- 
sociation on the resignation of Mr. A. S. 
Greever after having served from 1917 to 
1945 as the Superintendent of the Taze- 
well County schools: 

WHEREAS Mr. Greever has devoted the 
best years of his life to education; and 

WHEREAS he has reached the age of 
honorable and deserved retirement; and 

WHEREAS he has established a record 
and a pattern that will inspire all who 
serve in the Tazewell County school sys- 
tem; and 

WHEREAS his personal friendliness and 
high ideals have endeared the teaching pro- 
fession to the hearts of numbers of in- 
experienced and experienced personnel; and 

WHEREAS Mr. Greever has inspired the 
confidence of the public and has given 
time unstintingly to listen to individual 
accounts of problems of school and com- 
munity relationships; Therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Tazewell County 
Education Association express to Mr. 
Greever appreciation for his devotion to 
his duty as Superintendent, for his untir- 
ing efforts to advance the cause of educa- 
tion in the county, for his outstanding 
leadership in all things for community bet- 
terment; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Mr. 
Greever be informed of his many col- 
leagues’ and friends’ best wishes for many 
happy years of good health, good friends, 
prosperity, and happiness in the retirement 
he so justly deserves. 

Committee composed of Sammy Scott, 
Chairman, Lillian B. Harman, J. L. Wal- 
thall, S. M. Spraker. 
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Northampton Chapter Activities 


At the fall meeting in 1944, the North- 
ampton County Teachers Association 
voted to have one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation. A. S. DeHaven, Superintendent 
of Northampton County Schools, reports 
that the NEA certificate recognizing the 
Northampton Chapter’s one hundred per 
cent membership has been received. 

On March 28 the Northampton County 
Teachers Association attended a lecture 
made to the Eastern Shore Woman's Club 
by Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. All schools 
in the county closed at 1:30 P. M. so that 
the teachers could attend the meeting of 
the Woman's Club at Eastville Court- 
house. Mrs. J. W. Justis, Chairman of 
Education, introduced the speaker. 

Dr. Lancaster spoke on ““The Develop- 
ment of Public Education in Virginia.”’ He 
included in his speech a splendid report 
on the recommendations made by the 
Denny Commission and gave a very con- 
cise report regarding the educational meas- 
ures adopted at the special session of the 
General Assembly in March. 


District L Classroom Teachers 
At Work 

Two of the most inspiring meetings 
in the history of the Classroom Teachers 
of District L were the dinner meeting Fri- 
day, April 27, at the Algonquin Restau- 
rant and the spring luncheon meeting at 
the Craddock High School, Saturday, 
April 28. The principal speaker at both 
meetings was Mary Titus, Southeastern 
Regional Director of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA. 

Miss Titus urged teachers to seek unity 
in their endeavor and showed the neces- 
sity of support of national, state, and 
local professional organizations. She also 
stressed the importance of more intelligent 
understanding of political issues and more 
active participation in community activi- 
ties. Every teacher, she said, should take 
part in at least one community activity 
outside of the school room. 

Thirty-six teachers attended the dinner 
meeting and all parts of the district were 
represented. Elizabeth Brinkley of Oceana 
and Helen Hicks of South Norfolk were 
appointed to organize their sections. Lucy 
Gatling, President of the Norfolk Class- 
room Teachers, presided and the invocation 
was given by Frances Lee West. 

Ella Stover of Thomas Jefferson School, 
Portsmouth, President of District L Class- 
room Teachers, presided over the annual 
spring luncheon which was attended by 
127 teachers, Among the honored guests 
present were: 

Celeste Jones, President of Classroom 
Teachers of the VEA; Mrs. Mary Carter, 
President of District C, Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Lucy Mason Holt; 
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H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Norfolk 
County Schools; Mrs. Eva Gwynn, Presi- 
dent, Norfolk County Education Associa- 
tion; Hilly Hudgins, President, Ports- 
mouth Education Association; Mrs. Emily 
Spong, member Portsmouth School Board; 
Mrs. Miltier, retired Portsmouth teacher; 
Lizzie Townsend, retired Portsmouth 
teacher; Annie Belle Crowder, President, 
Norfolk Education Association; Lucy 
Gatling, President, Norfolk Classroom 
Teachers. 

Celeste Jones, President of the Virginia 
Department of Classroom Teachers, com- 
mended District L for the splendid work 
done and urged greater unity throughout 
the state. A business session was held in 
which the constitution was adopted. 

Carolea Harris urged teachers to write 
letters to congressmen urging them to sup- 
port H. R. 456 or H.R. 2330, either of 
which would exempt teacher retirement al- 
lowances from federal income taxation, 

Reports were heard from Elizabeth 
Faison and Frances Lee West, delegates to 
the VEA Delegate Assembly. Miss West's 
motion that President Ella Stover appoint 
a committee to investigate the possibility 
of a district home for retired teachers was 
adopted unanimously. The silver cup for 
100 per cent attendance was awarded to 
Sunray School, Norfolk County. 

The luncheon program included the 
National Anthem, invocation by Agnes 
Mills, greetings by Ella Stover, a dra- 
matic reading by Marjorie Codd, presen- 
tation of the United Nations Honor Flag, 
a musical solo by Elizabeth Murphy, of 
South Norfolk, introduction of Miss Titus 
by Mrs. Eva Gwynn, and an address by 
Miss Titus. 

FRANCES LEE WEST 
Publicity Chairman. 


Elementary Principal Member- 
ship Grows 


Lillian M. Johnson, State Representa- 
tive of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA, reports a 
Virginia membership of 188 in the De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the NEA. This puts Virginia on 
the honor roll with eleven more members 
than her quota of 177. 

There are five life members, two in Dis- 
trict H and three in Norfolk City, and 
six 100 per cent cities enrolled as fol- 
lows: Alexandria, Charlottesville, Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk City, Petersburg, and Ports- 
mouth. 

Miss Johnson has been assisted in the 
membership campaign by the following 
district, city, and county representatives: 
Alice G. Bryant, District B; Ethel Taylor, 
Newport News; Kathryn K. Scott, Dis- 
trict C; Carolyn Cogbill, District D; Ethel 
Pilcher, Petersburg; Mrs. F, C. Beverley, 
District E; Dorothy Richards, District F; 
Catherine P. Watts, Lynchburg; Lloyd M. 





Chew, District G; Mrs. Elsie B. Ellis, 
District H; Mrs. Pauline C. Gorham, 
Alexandria; Frances E. Nevitt, Fairfax 
County; R. O. Edgerton, District L; Lucy 
Mason Holt, Norfolk City; Garfield 
Shafer, Jr., Norfolk County; Mary Kel- 
lam, Princess Anne County; Mrs. Mary C. 
Duncan, District M; Bertha W. Starrett, 
Roanoke. 


Princess Anne Resolutions 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That we are deeply grieved at the 
loss of our President of the United States 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy; that we join thousands of 
others in paying tribute to the great 
humanitarian and that we affirm the great 
principles for which he stood in respect 
to the winning of the war and the estab- 
lishing of peace. 

2. That we believe the Denny Com- 
mission is a forward movement in our 
educational program, and we feel that it 
is becoming on the part of all who are 
engaged in educational work to _ thor- 
oughly familiarize themselves with it. 

3. That we extend our gratitude and 
appreciation to the government and mem- 
bers of the legislature for their appropria- 
tion of funds for educational purposes. 
We are definitely conscious of the work 
which is being done by Dr. Lancaster, 
the members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and also by Francis S. Chase, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and we continue to 
pledge our support to them. 

4. That we extend to the School Boards 
of Princess Anne County and Virginia 
Beach and F. W. Cox, our superintendent, 
appreciation for all consideration shown 
during the school year 1944-1945. 

5. That we pledge our support to our 
local president and seek closer affiliation 
with state and national education organi- 


zations. . 
GRACE DUVAL, Chairman 


R. H. OWEN 
LILLIBELLE WOODHOUSE 


King George Teachers Work 
For Sick Leave 

The King George Teachers Association 
at a recent meeting discussed the Denny 
report under the leadership of Frank Cole- 
man and Mrs. Nellie Ashton, president 
of the association, and went on record 
as giving hearty endorsement to the report 
and to the recemmendations of the VEA 
Policies Commission. 

Mrs. Bessie Tayloe, King George ele- 
mentary principal, made a report on the 
need for better sick leave provisions and 
Thomas Lomax Hunter, school board 
member, suggested that the committee ap- 
pear before the April school board meeting 
to present recommendations for sick leave. 

LOUISE ALLENSWORTH, 
Publicity Chairman 
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Virginia Schools at War 


Virginia Education War Savings 
Committee Meets 

A meeting of the Virginia Education 
War Savings Committee was held in the 
Monroe Room of the John Marshall Hotel 
on Wednesday, April 16, in connection 
with the Statewide Seventh War Loan 
Conference sponsored by the War Finance 
Committee of Virginia. The meeting was 
called to order at 11:20 by Dr. Edward 
Alvey, Jr., of Fredericksburg, committee 
chairman. The following members were 
present: 


L. T. Hall, of Windsor, President, De- 
partment of Superintendents, VEA. 
Dowell J. Howard, of Richmond, State 
Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education. 

Miss Josephine N. Howdershell, of Fair- 
fax, President, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, VEA. 

Miss Sylvia Horwitz, of Charlottes- 
ville, Lane High School. 

J. I. Brooks, representing the Student 
Co-operative Association. 

Francis S. Chase, of Richmond, Execu- 
tive Secretary, VEA. 


The meeting was also attended by Miss 
Margaret Bandli, of the Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, and a number of 
representatives of various sections of the 
state attending the Seventh War Loan 
Conference. After the introduction of 
members of the committee and visitors, 
Dr. Francis P. Gaines, Chairman of the 
War Finance Committee for Virginia, 
spoke briefly concerning the work of the 
schools and colleges in the war savings 
program. Dr. Gaines expressed apprecia- 
tion of the results accomplished and speci- 
fically requested the aid of the schools in 
the Seventh War Loan Drive. 


Dr. Alvey then traced briefly the work 
done by the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion in sponsoring the sale of stamps and 
bonds in the schools and colleges since the 
organization of the committee on Decem- 
ber 6, 1941. He stated the purpose of 
the meeting as twofold: (a) to take 
stock of activities to date and (b) to plan 
for participation in the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. 


Miss Sylvia Horwitz, of Charlottesville, 
explained how school children of that city 
had acted as canvassers during the Sixth 
War Loan Drive. A duplicate order blank, 
which had been prepared and printed by 
Charlottesville authorities, was used by 
the solicitors. The purchaser was given 
one copy of the order blank which he 
Presented to the issuing agent in buying 
his bond. The pupil returned the carbon 
copy of the order blank to the school in 
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order to receive credit for the sale. As soon 
as the sale was consummated, the bank or 
the issuing agency stamped the order blank 
and returned it to the school. These sales 
were then recorded. This plan made cer- 
tain the pledges obtained by school chil- 
dren actually resulted in the purchase of 
bonds. The program also avoided dupli- 
cation of credit for bond sales during a 
campaign. Prizes were awarded those 
pupils selling the most bonds and those 
making the greatest number of contacts. 

There was some discussion of having the 
schools sell “‘E’’ bonds in honor of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. In view of a telegram 
subsequently received from Washington 
discouraging sales campaigns of this kind, 
the idea has been completely abandoned. 
However, the Committee approved a reso- 
lution to the effect that the schools of 
Virginia will throw their full resources 
into insuring the success of the Seventh 
War Loan Drive. The action of the group 
was read at the luncheon session of the 
entire conference. 

A number of details of the school pro- 
gram were discussed during the closing 
meeting. Dr. Alvey reported that school 
sales the first semester totaled $3,360,135 
with only a relatively small proportion of 
the school systems reporting. The hope 
was expressed that a complete report of 
school sales for the entire session might be 
obtained in order that the work that Vir- 
ginia’s pupils and teachers are doing can 
be adequately reported to the Treasury 
Department. 


Ceres High School Makes 
Great War Record 


Ceres High School with an enrollment 
of 225 pupils and 10 teachers has already 
received sponsorship panels for an army 
personnel carrier, $9,245.30 and a jeep, 
$1,165.00. In addition, it now has 
$1,500 towards an army ambulance. 

The Ceres High School raised $18.12 
for the American Junior Red Cross, $50 
for the American Red Cross, $146 for 
the March of Dimes, and helped in the 
Christmas Seal sales and in the sale of 
Crippled Children’s seals. The school also 
raised $265 for the Virginia War Fund 
drive. 

Miss Arraga McNeil is principal of the 
Ceres High School. 


Films for Seventh 


A list of 16mm, films available for 
use during the Seventh War Loan and 
address of distributor may be obtained 
from the Virginia War Finance Commit- 
tee, 214 N. Fifth Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. “Action at Anguar’’ and “‘My 
Japan” are especially recommended. 





MINUTE MAN FLAG RAISING 
MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


The Minute Man Flag goes up on 
Monroe Hall, Mary Washington Col- 
lege. This flag and the Schools-at- 
War Flag are kept flying by sys- 
tematic bond and stamp purchases by 
faculty and students. The above 
photograph was made by William L. 
McDermott, teacher of the college 
course in photography. 


Plays for War Bond Programs 


A number of excellent plays for use in 
War Bond programs are available free 
upon request to the Richmond office. 
Especially recommended for high school 
use are ““The Favor’ and “Straight 
Ahead for Freedom,” both productions of 
the American Theatre Wing. No royalty 
is necessary. 

*‘Many a Little’ is a charming play 
for elementary and junior high schools. 

A revised edition of ‘‘War Savings 
Programs,”’ a booklet of plays for school 
use, is now available upon request. The 
new edition contains ‘‘Booby Trap,’’ an- 
other new play for high schools. 





Sales Reports for Session 


Each school principal in Vir- 
ginia is requested to furnish his 
city or county Education Chair- 
man with a report on total sales 
of War Stamps and Bonds for the 
session of 1944-45. Forms and 
franked envelopes to obtain this 
information will be supplied the 
Education Chairmen upon request 
by the Virginia Education War 
Savings Committee, 214 N. Fifth 
Street, Richmond 19, Va. 

Please see that the sales in your 
school are reported to your Edu- 
cation Chairman so that the work 
that the pupils and teachers of 
Virginia are doing can be ade- 
quately presented to the Treasury 
Department. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


The Following Books 
NOW -—State Adopted 


SAFETY 
THE SAFETY SAM SERIES by C. M. Bartrug 


Now you can organize your Safety Program right from 
the primary grades up. To be effective Safety Educa- 
tion must have a definite place in your school curriculum. 
This splendid new series of books will enable you to doa 
real job in Safety. 


THE SAFETY SAM SERIES Net Price 


Grade I, Meet Safety Sam—64 pages eee 
Grade II, Safety Sam’s Friends—64 pages______ .18 
Grade III, Growing Up with Safety Sam—%6 pages .21 
Grade IV, Tips From Safety Sam—9%6 pages____ .21 
Grade V, Growing Wise with Safety Sam—%6 pages .21 
Grade VI, Playing Safe with Safety Sam—9%6 pages .21 





READING 
SOUTHERN LIFE AND LITERATURE 
by Stone, Guyton and Gordon 


Here is the only collection of southern literature 
designed for classroom use. Every selection, story, 
or poem was chosen on the basis of these values: 
interest appeal, literary merit, and accurate inter- 
pretation of the social, economic, and physical 
features of the south. These books correlate nice- 


ly with geography and social studies. Students 
will find them fascinating. 
THE SERIES Net Price 


Mustang Gray, Grade 4-5—cloth—364 pp._$.72 
Pine Knots, Grade 6—cloth—364 pages__ .72 
Cypress Knees, Grade 7—cloth—364 pages .72 


BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER EDUCATION 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Avenue, St. Louis (3), Mo. 
Represented by J. W. Bianp, Alberta, Virginia. 

















Students 


Others 





period. 


as follows: Venable, 
Guffey, $99,141.90; 
Clarke, $28,410.45. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
10. Tepincn 

STRONG PROGRESSIVE 

WSLS SHENANDOAH LIFE STATION 


| first semester. 
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Lucy Mason Holt, Principal of Ocean 
View School, Norfolk, and Chairman of the period from September 1944 
the Virginia Education 
Committee for the Norfolk Schools, ren- 


Teachers and other Employees 


Totals 


Lane High School Reports Nearly 
Half Million In War Bond ( 
Sales For First Semester 

Sales of War Stamps and Bonds total- 

ing $492,326.55 were reported by Lane 

High School, of Charlottesville, Virginia, 

for the first semester of the current ses- 

| sion. This is the largest amount ever 


reported by a Virginia school for a similar | 


Other Charlottesville schools reported | 
$61,059.81; Mc- | 


— (OE Zi 
R | 
Total school vo | WAR L 


for the city were $686,938.71 for the 


Norfolk Schools Make Outstanding Sales Record 


ders the following outstanding report for 











War Savings January 1945: 
Stamps Sold Bonds Sold Total 
$47,568.60 $168,324.20 $215,892.80 
310.00 83,190.99 83,500.99 
96.35 115,148.60 115,244.95 
$47,974.95 $366,663.79 $414,638.74 
THE > 








George 

















Miss Sylvia P. Horwitz, of Lane High | For Better Photographs 


School, is chairman of the Charlottesville | Portraits and Commercial 
War Savings Education Committee. She | 
is also a member of the State Committee. 
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Virginia Journalette 


Superintendents Since publication of 
Re-appointed the April Journat, 


announcement has 

been received of the re-appointment of 
the following superintendents for new 
four-year terms beginning July 1, 1945: 

Albemarle—R. C. Graham. 

Augusta—aA. C. Gilkeson. 

Bath—Floyd S. Kay. 

Bland—R. P. Reynolds. 

Botetourt—H. M. Painter. 

Caroline—W. A. Vaughan. 

Clarke—A. F. Robertson. 

Craig—J. W. McCleary. 

Cumberland and Prince Edward—T. 
J. McIlwaine. 

Dinwiddie—W. A. Scarborough. 

Franklin—H. W. Ramsey. 

Frederick—L. D. Kline. 

Giles—R. K. Johnston. 

Grayson—Kyle T. Cox. 

Greene and Madison—A. W. Yowell. 

Greensville—H. L. Webb. 

King George and Stafford—T. B. 
Gayle. 

Lancaster and Northumberland—R. 


E. Brann. 
Lee—S. J. Shelburne. 
Loudoun—0O. L. Emerick. 
Louisa—D. B. Webb. 


MARVIN LESTER CARPER 
Named Superintendent of Alleghany 


Marvin Lester Carper has been 
named superintendent of schools for 
Alleghany County. Mr. Carper is Di- 
rector of Instruction in Norfolk 
County. Previously he was principal 
of Buchanan High School and ele- 
mentary school and was high school 
counselor at the College of William 
and Mary. He received his B. S. de- 
gree from Roanoke College and his 
A. M. from the University of Chi- 
cago. 
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Lunenburg—M. F. Fears. 
Nansemond—H. V. White. 
Norfolk—H. I. Willett. 
Northampton—A. S. DeHaven. 
Page—C. C. Graves. 
Patrick—C. J. M. Kyle. 
Powhatan—P. C. Williams. 
Rockbridge—R. M. Irby. 
Russell—G. H. Givens. 
Washington—kK. P. Birckhead. 
Alexandria—T. C. Williams. 
Buena Vista—F. W. Kling. 
Clifton Forge—Paul G. Hook. 
Danville—G. L. H. Johnson. 
Harrisonburg—W. H. Keister. 
Williamsburg—Rawls Byrd. 


Eight Divisions In addition to the 
Elect New Heads six new school 
heads announced 
in our April issue, word has now been 
received of the appointment of the fol- 
lowing superintendents of schools: 

Marvin L. Carper, Director of In- 
struction of Norfolk County Schools, 
has been named division superintend- 
ent of Alleghany. 

A. Strode Brockman, Principal of 
Wytheville High School, has been 
named division superintendent of 
Floyd County. 

R. Douglas Nininger, Director of 
Instruction of Roanoke County, has 
been elected superintendent of Roa- 
noke to succeed R. E. Cook, retired. 

Charles Fugate Starnes, Principal of 
Nickelsville High School in Scott 
County, has been elected superintend- 
ent of Scott County. 

C. Melvin Snow, Principal of Spot- 
sylvania High School, has been named 
superintendent of Spotsylvania County. 

Fendall R. Ellis, Director of In- 
struction of Pittsylvania County, has 
been elected superintendent of Wythe 
County. 

Paul M. Munro, Superintendent in 
Columbus, Georgia, has been named 
superintendent of Lynchburg. 

R. O. Nelson, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Richmond schools, has been 
elected superintendent of Martinsville. 


In answer to the 
requests of su- 
perintendents 
and secretaries throughout the country, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is scheduling a Workshop for Secre- 
taries in school and administrative of- 
fices from June 25-29. 

This Workshop is aimed to give the 
secretaries an awareness of the poten- 
tialities of their positions and to stim- 
ulate growth in that position. 

For further information write to 


Workshop For The 
School Secretary 


Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
mx. 


Arlington Teacher Uriah M. Clem. 
Promoted to Major mer, Jr., who 

was engaged in 
teaching at Thomas Jefferson School, 
Arlington, Virginia, prior to entering 
upon active military duty, has been 
promoted from captain to major, ac. 
cording to an announcement by Major 
General R. B. McClure, commanding 
the Chinese Combat Command. 

A member of the Reserve Corps, 
Clemmer was called to active duty in 
April, 1941. He attended the Com. 
munications and Motor Maintenance 
Schools at Fort Benning, Georgia, and 
saw service in the European Theater 
before being returned to the states for 
duty in the Asiatic Theater of Opera- 
tions. 

He was ordered overseas the last 
time from Camp Butner, North Caro- 
lina, arriving in India in February 
1944. For about ten months he served 
as American liaison officer with a Chi- 
nese division in Burma and was flown 
across the Himalayan “Hump” to 
China in December, 1944. 

Major Clemmer has been awarded 
the Purple Heart, Combat Infantry 
Badge, and a presidential unit citation. 


Cc. MELVIN SNOW 
Superintendent Spotsylvania Schools 


C. Melvin Snow, Principal of Spot- 
sylvania High School, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for 
Spotsylvania County. Mr. Snow suc- 
ceeds Mr. J. H. Chiles who retires 
from his duties on July 1, 1945. Mr. 
Snow received his A. B. and M. A 
degrees from the College of William 
and Mary. He has held high school 
principalships in Mathews, Caroline, 
and Spotsylvania Counties. Mr 
Snow has served as principal of tht 
Spotsylvania Consolidated Hig 
School for the past five years. 
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« | | ASTRONG FOUNDATION IS ESSENTIAL FOR 
_ BUILDING A WORTH-WHILE STRUCTURE 








ing 

7 HOW WELL THIS APPLIES TO EDUCATION! 

om- 

nee Examinations given to men entering the Armed Services have indicated very strongly the need for more 
and adequate and thorough instruction on the fundamentals of English, Arithmetic, Geography, and History. 
ater An appalling inability to express ideas in clear, simple English was evident. Extreme inaccuracy in the fun- 
for § damentals of arithmetic was common. Many basic facts of our country’s history and the principles for which 
era- it stands were little known to a large percentage of the men who were to fight for it. Workable knowledge 
of the geography of the nation and the world was most frequently lacking. 

ast 

wo THE IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

rved IS NOTED FOR TEXTS THAT LAY A SOUND FOUNDATION 

Chi- 

ak POPULAR — SUCCESSFUL — WIDELY USED 

rded IN ENGLISH 

| Steps to Good English, Grades 3-12, by SHartruck, CauLEy, AHLES, and Law ier. 





Combined texts and workbooks embracing all teaching tools necessary for a complete course in Eng- 
lish. The procedure is distinctly modern and practical. Each book completely covers present-day require- 
ments for the grades for which it is intended. 


IN ARITHMETIC 
The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics, Grades 1-8, by DeGroat, Younc, and Patton. 





An arithmetic series expertly planned and built. Noted for their superior presentation of method ; for 
drill on fundamentals in proportion to the difficulty of the basic number combinations; for an exceptional 
course in problem study. Practically self-teaching texts which develop accuracy and reasoning power. 


IN GEOGRAPHY 
The Iroquois Geography Series, Grades 3-9, by Boptey, THurRsTON, and FAIcLe. 





A superb series of texts and accompanying highly superior work books, beginning with Home Geog- 
raphy and capped with World Geography, new enlarged edition, which is for grades 7, 8, or 9. This book 
gives real meaning to the world and its resources and lays a foundation for an understanding of postwar 

















developments. 
IN HISTORY 
The Iroquois History Series, Grades 5-8, by SourHwortH and SouTHWoRTH. 
hools 
“% A complete series of histories and accompanying work books includes The Thirteen American Colonies 
a is or Early Days in America, America’s Old World Background, and American History, complete edition, a 
is for highly readable history of our country from its discovery to outstanding events of recent times. 
uc- 
etires 
* Write For Literature On Any of These Series 
M. A 
illiam 
school 
line, 
Mt IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
‘a Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
TION 
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Dr. Fred Helsa- 
Lynchburg College beck, principal 
of Lee Junior 
High School, Roanoke, has been ap- 
pointed acting Professor of Sociology 
at Lynchburg College for the 1945-46 
session, temporarily succeeding Dr. 
C. J. Grainger, who retires at the end 
of the present session. Dr. Helsabeck 
will head the Department of Educa- 
tion in the college following the tem- 
porary period in the field of sociology. 
Born at Rural Hall, N. C., receiving 
his public education in King and 
Queen County, Virginia, A.B. degree 
from Lynchburg College, M.A. degree 
from Peabody College for Teachers, 
Dr. Helsabeck was awarded the Ph.D 
degree from Ohio State University in 
1942. 
His experiences include service as 
teacher and coach at the Holland High 


Helsabeck to 


School and the West Point High 
School, principal of Achilles High 
School, elementary supervisor in 


Prince George County, and instructor 
at Ohio State University, Radford 
College, and Roanoke College. 


A “workshop” for 
teachers of Span- 
ish in Virginia 
will be conducted at the University 
of Richmond this summer, from June 
22 to July 21, according to plans 
completed by Director Salvatore C. 
Mangiafico, of Sweet Briar College, 
president of the Virginia Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, and Miss Mar- 
garet Rudd, professor of Spanish at 
Westhampton College. 

The aim of the workshop is to pro- 
vide an assembling point for Spanish 
instructors where teaching problems 
and ideas can be exchanged and where 
an entirely Spanish spoken routine will 
provide proficiency in the language. 
There will be present native Spanish 
Americans who will aid and guide 
groups in informal gatherings. 

Certificate credit will be given to 
Virginia teachers who attend the ses- 


Workshop For 
Spanish Teachers 


sion. 

Classes to be offered are “Ibero- 
American Civilization,’ which will in- 
clude history and literature, art, life 


and institutions; “Intermediate Con- 








FOUR REASONS FOR USING 


1. A workbook for each grade con- 
tains all the supplementary mate- 
rial that can be done in one year, 
and is so organized that it can be 
used with any series of arithmetic 
textbooks. 


2. It is economical. 

a. It saves the teachers’ time 
in copying problems on the 
board and pupils’ time in 
recopying them. 


b. It saves paper and money. 
Pupils use far less paper 
than if they copied prob- 
lems from the board and 
worked them out on scratch 
paper. 


3. The standardized tests alone are 
worth the price of the book as an 
accurate diagnostic and mofivat- 
ing feature. 





ESSENTIAL DRILL and PRACTICE 
-IN ARITHMETIC 


BY LENNES AND TRAVER 


® Grades 3-8 


4. This new series will raise your 
arithmetic standards as have the 
Lennes arithmetic materials for 
sO many years. 


FOR GRADES ONE AND TWO 


ARITHMETIC READINESS may pre- 
cede ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRAC- 
TICE IN ARITHMETIC or any other 
arithmetic workbook or textbook. 


Write for further information. 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 











on 


TEACHERS NEEDED: WASHINGTON 


The post-war plans of the Nation’s Capital call for more extensive school and 
college facilities. Grasp the opportunity mow to be placed. Write for details 


COLORADO BLDG.—léth & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 








versation,” “Advanced Conversation,” 
“Economic Geography of Latin Amer- 
ica” and a seminar in teaching meth- 
ods. All classes except the seminar 
will be conducted entirely in Spanish, 

Miss Rudd is acting as registrar- 
treasurer for the workshop, and ap- 
plications for admittance can be sent 
to her at the University of Richmond. 
The first 40 applicants will close the 
registration. 


As an aid to traffic 
safety education, pos- 
ter ideas developed 
by students themselves will receive 
$1,000 in war bonds and $100 cash 
awards in a nation-wide contest by 
the American Automobile Association, 
posters to be distributed to schools 
throughout the country, starting in 
September, 1945. 


KNOW ALL RULES 
|'USE THEM 


Traffic Safety 
Poster Contest 




















For many years, thousands of teach- 
ers, grades 1 to 9, have received each 
month during the school year a color- 
ful traffic safety education poster, pro- 
vided by local AAA Motor Clubs as 
part of their traffic accident preven- 
tion program. These have been pro- 
duced by professional artists for the 
American Automobile Association. 


The objective of this contest is to 
obtain designs for 10 posters to be 
provided schools during the 1945-46 
school year. Between 100,000 and 150,- 
000 of each of the 10 winning designs 
will be produced for national distri- 
bution, and each will carry the name 
and school of the student artist. 

A total of $1,000 in war bonds will 
be awarded for the forty best designs 
which illustrate ten designated safe 
walking rules. A grand prize of $100 
in cash in addition will be awarded to 
the school, class or person submitting 
the best poster based on originality, 
effectiveness and execution. 
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Additional information regarding the 
contest, sample posters and designs of 
A.A.A. posters distributed to schools 
for the past eight years, may be ob- 
tained from local A.A.A. Motor Clubs 
or from Poster Contest Headquarters, 
American Automobile Association, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Dept., 
Pennsylvania Avenue at 17th Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Public Relations The Class of °45 
at Whitmell of Whitmell Farm- 

Life School planned 
in September to exert their influence 
in bringing closer together the homes 
and the school. The parents of the 
Seniors were invited for an evening, 
with the following program: 

(1) Informal hour for introductions, 
greetings, and class room inspection. 

(2) Installation of Senior Class 
Officers. 

(3) Mathematical demonstration: 
This demonstration was carried out 
by four pupils through the use of the 
black board, charts, and talks, traced 
the growth in knowledge about and 
the uses of a right triangle through 
four years of high school mathematics. 

(4) Seniors and Their Homes. This 
was a report based on a Senior survey 
of their own homes. They are striving 
to raise the standard of living in the 
community. They are collecting infor- 
mation on the post-war home, and 
urging their parents to lay aside funds 
now for the improvement of their 
homes after the war. Their efforts 
have already brought some tangible 
results. 

(5) The National Honor Society 
and what membership means to me, 
by a Senior. 


(6) Summer of the 


experiences 


PATRIOTIC THERMOMETER 


Public Relations Program 
Whitmell Farm-Life School 
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Milustration by Wiese, ‘‘Favorite"Stories . . Old and New” 


New Horizons in Teaching 





Presented in the hope that they will prove 


interesting and useful to you 









Of inspiration 
to teachers 
looking for 
short stories for 


the younger grades 


Here may be just the 
book you have 
been hoping to get 
hold of — this 
book is Sidonie Gruenberg’s 
“Favorite Stories... Old and 
New,” edited to the pleasure 
level of ages § to 8. Over 100 
very short stories, some told 
in only 2 pages. 

Insight into children’s needs 
for taste and for personality 
growth is to be expected of 
Mrs. Gruenberg as director, 
Child Study Association of 
America. You would also ex- 
pect anyone so much in the 
forefront of her times to have 
excellent modern approaches. 





CASAS, 
> 7 . 


= 
eS 


Not the least of these 
is her inclusion of 
living writers for 

today’s children, 
together with 

Lewis Carroll, the 
Grimms, etc. Too, 

note modern 
terminology: 

Real Children 

and Real Things; Stories 

About Make-Believe; Tales 

of Laughter; Fairy Tales; 

Folk Tales, etc. It’s a fasci- 

nating “‘sampler”’ for you. 


Ask your public library or book 
dealer to let you see this book, if 
you are interested. Or, for further 
information write Mrs. Gruenberg 
herself, % her publisher, Doubleday, 
Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful 
to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


YX Remember this wrapper . . . It stands 
Sor chewing gum of quality and flavor— 
it will stay empty until gum of Wrigley’ s 
Spearmint quality can again be made. 2-9 





faculty in terms of their meaning for 
better guidance of Whitmell pupils. 
(7) Values to accrue from closer 
pupil-teacher-patron cooperation, by 
Mr. Ellis Jones, Chatham, Virginia. 
In a short time, the parents of fresh- 
men, sophomores and juniors were in- 
vited, and later the parents of the 
elementary pupils. On these occasions, 
demonstrations were given of actual 


class room work. Emphasis was given 
to the use of visual aids, as shown by 
movies and a museum lesson on India. 

As a further step, the seniors voted 
on key people in their respective com- 
munities whom they considered com- 
munity-minded. Invitations were ex- 
tended to these people to spend a day 
at school and see the actual class 
room work. Floor plans and schedules 
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CELEBRATION OF THE ROMAN SPRING FESTIVAL PARILIA, GOSHEN HIGH SCHOOL 
The Latin Club of Goshen High School, Bath County, presented this celebration and in connection with it held 


a Roman banquet for over one hundred guests. 


were given them, and they were asked 
to go wherever they liked. An assem- 
bly program was presented by the 
pupils, with the theme, WHITMELL’S 
PATRIOTIC THERMOMETER. A 
large thermometer had been drawn 


on beaverboard, and was placed in the 
center of the stage. The readings in- 


dicated the school’s accomplishments 





Mrs. J. 


in the following drives,—U.S.O., milk- 
weed, salvaging of paper and tin cans, 
Sixth War Loan, daily sale of War 
Stamps, Junior Red Cross, March of 
Dimes, TB Seals, Whitmell Cannery, 
repair of machinery in school shop, 
and health survey. There were dra- 
matizations to represent the result of 
each drive. 





SEE AND COMPARE 


10 & 12 E. Broad St. 
Telephone Dial 3-1958 





DABNEY & BUGG VALUES IN 


FURNITURE 


AND 


FURNISHINGS 


Two Stores For Your Convenience. 
Dabney & Bugg, Ine. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


7 & 9 W. Broad St. 
Telephone Dial 2-8814 











The South's Finest 16mm. Film Service 


EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS ENTERTAINMENT 


RELIGIOUS 


A. 
. NG a 
= 


PROJECTORS 
SCREENS 
ACCESSORIES 


GUARANTEED FACTORY REPAIR SERVICE 


Write For Free Catalogue 


The 


756 W. PEACHTREE ST., N. W. 
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DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, 


ATLANTA, GA. 





B. Wood is teacher of Latin and sponsor of the Latin Club. 


Superintendent H. R. Elmore and 
Director of Instruction, F. R. Ellis, 
presented forcefully to the faculty, 
visitors and village people, the recom- 
mendations of the Denny Commission. 


B. S. HILTON 


New School Head of Shenandoah 
County 


Birchell S. Hilton, newly elected 
Superintendent of Shenandoah Coun- 
ty Schools, has just completed a term 
as Superintendent of Scott County. 
Mr. Hilton received his professional 
training at William and Mary Col- 
lege from which he has an A. B. de- 
gree. He also holds an M. S. degree 
from Rutgers. His teaching experi- 
ence includes one year at Beach 
Grove Elementary School, Hiltons, 
and one year at Appalachia High 
School. For twelve years he taught 
at Middletown, New Jersey, and re- 
turned to Virginia to become Super- 
intendent of Scott County Schools. 
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LIEUTENANT C. D. SMITH 


One of the first 
of the wounded 
veterans of this 
war to return to teaching in Virginia 
schools is Lieutenant Charles Dennis 
Smith who has resumed his teaching 
position at Pembroke High School in 
Giles County after three years of mili- 


Wounded Veteran 
Resumes Teaching 


tary service. 


Lieutenant Smith went to France on 
D-day plus one as platoon leader of a 
rifle company of the Second Division. 
He fought through the Normandy 
Campaign and was hit by a mortar 
shell while in the vicinity of St. Lo 
on July 12, 1944. He lost his left 
eye, left arm, suffered a fractured 
skull, multiple fractures of the jaw, 
and numerous shrapnel wounds in the 
legs. He spent six weeks in England 
in the hospital and was flown back to 
the United States August 20, 1944. 
He was retired from the army on 
March 27, 1945. Lieutenant Smith 
wears an artificial arm and eye but 
his spirit is unquenched and he has 
given himself to his teaching duties 
with enthusiasm and efficiency. 

Lieutenant Smith graduated from 
Emory and Henry College June, 1940. 
He was a member of Phi Pi Alpha, 
Tau Kappa Alpha, and I. C. C. He 
played basketball and football but track 
was his “long suit.” He holds the mile 
run record at Emory and Henry, his 
best time being 4 min. 32 sec. He 
taught one year at Liberty Hall in 
Washington County before coming to 
Pembroke. In January, 1942, he left 
Pembroke where he was coach and 
teacher and went into the Infantry 
as a private. After six months he went 
to OCS and received his commission 
October 5, 1942. 











SEARCH FOR VIRGINIA 
FOLKTALES 


Time is getting short for reports 
to come in from Virginia schools 
on what “old tales” have been lo- 
cated through the February 1 issue 
of The Virginia News Letter. Many 
students and their teachers have 
sent in news of their finds. Indi- 
viduals in Richmond have located 
for us such interesting tales as an 
oral version of a “Taming of the 
Shrew” story, and an American 
“Three Little Pigs’. 

The exact nature of the prizes to 
be awarded for students who help 
locate authentic word-of-mouth tales 
cannot be determined until more 
schools are heard from. We can 
say, at this time, that rewards can 
be: 1. a copy of The Jack Tales 
which will have its third printing 
this summer, 2. a copy of the second 
book of American folk tales which 
cannot be printed until 1946, 3. and 
possibly cash awards per authentic 
and usable tales as located by stu- 
dents (fourth grade through high 
school) who get busy and ask 
around at home and in their neigh- 
borhoods about “the old tales”. 

Schools may obtain any number 
of extra copies of this folktale issue 
of The Virginia News Letter, one 
copy per pupil who thinks it pos- 
sible to find these “old tales” at 
home or in the neighborhood, by 
writing in for them. Please let me 
know the approximate number 
needed. 

RICHARD CHASE 
Proffit, Virginia. 
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221 East Twentieth Street 










Adopted For Use In Virginia 
The Golden Road to Reading Series 


Heffernan-Harper-Wulfing 


All Aboard for Storyland, Grade 4. 
Sails Set for Treasure Land, Grade 5 


This series is outstanding because: 
1. The authors are superbly capable of work in this field. 

2. The content is fresh and represents the cream of modern juvenile 

literature and is free from duplication of material found in other 


3. The educative devices for testing comprehension, increasing vocab- 
ulary, and development of understanding are unsurpassed for 


quality and profusion. 
4. Their philosophy and technique are thoroughly sound. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN AND COMPANY 





Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Q. D. GASQUE 


Superintendent in Warren- 
Rappahannock 


Quincy Damon Gasque has been 
named superintendent of schools for 
Warren-Rappahannock Counties to 
succeed G. Tyler Miller who be- 
comes superintendent of Charlottes- 
ville public schools. Mr. Gasque is 
a native of Waterloo, S. C., and holds 
a B. S. from the Citadel and an M. A. 
from the University of Virginia. He 
has been principal of the Warren 
County High School at Front Royal 
since 1925. Prior to this, he was a 
coach and teacher in South Carolina 
and commandant at Randolph-Macon 
Academy. 


Mary Washington 
College of the 
University of Vir- 
ginia announces that it will conduct a 
workshop in health education during 
the summer. The workshop, to which 
enrollment is limited, has been planned 
cooperatively by the College and by 
the State Department of Education to 
give participants an opportunity for 
special study. 

A workshop in School-Community 
Health Education sponsored jointly by 
the University of Virginia and the 
State Board of Education will be con- 
ducted at the Biological Laboratory at 
Mountain Lake, Virginia. The par- 
ticipants will be a selected group from 
the eight counties who have been 
carrying on the program during the 
past year. This work will be con- 
ducted from June 26 to July 31. 

A similar workshop for the colored 
personnel, conducted jointly by the 
Virginia State College and the State 
Board of Education will be conducted 
from June 18 to July 14. 


Workshops in 
Health Education 


With travel ac- 
commodations 
curtailed and 


Summer Recreation 
Program Described 


for MAY, 1945 


with many parents engaged in war 
work, it becomes more imperative than 
ever to provide adequate facilities for 
recreation for children throughout the 
land. Literally thousands of Amer- 
ican communities operated play pro- 
grams for children, either for the first 
time or on a scale that set a new 
record, during the summer of 1944. 

To help schools and communities in 
planning recreation programs for the 
summer of 1945, the office of Com- 
munity War Services of the Federal 
Security Agency has prepared “a Re- 
port of Community Programs.” This 
report is based on information from 
the field, including a detailed study of 
370 communities representing a true 
cross section of the country. Its pur- 
pose is to study the scope of interest 
and activity, to outline new trends, 
and to sum up the experience of 1944 
as an incentive to 1945. 

The report of the summer recreation 
programs may be obtained from the 
Recreation Division, Office of Commu- 
nity War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Tazewell Pupils In response to a 
Fight Inflation contest on the sub- 
ject “What I Can 


Do to Prevent Inflation”, children of 
several of the Tazewell County schools 
entered wholeheartedly into the spirit 
and produced results gratifying to the 
citizens of the communities. 

Nancy Neel of Tazewell High School 
won first prize in the high school di- 
vision essay contest. Second place in 
this division was won by Frances 
Osborne of Richlands High School. 





WANTED: REPORTS OF 
CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
ACTIVITIES 
The NEA Committee on Citizen- 
ship is planning to compile reports 
of activities sponsored by local 
school and community organizations 
during Citizenship Week May 14-20 
and as a feature of “I Am an Amer- 
ican Day,” which comes on May 20. 
At the close of this period, please 
write to Willard¢J. Graff, Chairman 
of the NEA Committee on Citizen- 
ship, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., giving infor- 
mation as to the number and kind 
of school activities in recognition of 
this observance such as assemblies, 
plays, forums, etc. Also report 
upon community-wide activities 
such as the observance of National 
Citizenship Week and “I Am an 
American Day” programs in recog- 
nition of young people who have 
reached voting age, and ceremonies 
honoring newly naturalized citi- 
zens. With such a report send as 
complete a collection as possible of 
printed programs, pictures, letters, 
editorials, articles, and other ma- 

terials. 


Both first and second prizes in the 
upper grade essay contest were won 
by Richlands High School students: 
Betty Elswick, first; and Bobby Jean 
Bartley, second. The poster contest 
first and second honors were won by 
Tazewell High School pupils, children 
in the first four grades. The winners 
were Russell Shrewsbury, first; and 
Carrol Lindsay, second. 














IN ITS MOST 
DELICIOUS FORM 


Yes, Sealtest Ice Cream is 
not only delicious but nour- 
ishing as well—for Sealtest 
Ice Cream in addition to 
supplying Vitamin A and 
calcium, also supplies all of 
the other milk vitamins, 
minerals and protein 
needed regularly in the 
diets of both adults and 
children. 


Sorithern Dairies. 
eatlest 


ICE CREAM 


Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Ida Pauline Trosvig 


We, the members of the Matthew 
Whaley Education Association, feel deep- 
ly the passing of Miss Ida Pauline Trosvig 
at her home in Lightfoot, Virginia, on 
March 30, 1945. 

Miss Trosvig, social studies teacher and 
assistant principal of Matthew Whaley 
School, was a native of Minnesota and 
the daughter of the late John L. and 
Louise Levorsen Trosvig. She had been 
teaching in Williamsburg since 1925. 

Before coming to Matthew Whaley, 
Miss Trosvig, a graduate of Women’s 
College of Richmond and of the College 
of William and Mary, was principal of 
Cumbarton Junior High School and of 
the Amelia High School where she taught 
English and history. 

Miss Trosvig, who gave almost a quar- 
ter of a century of service to the upbuild- 
ing of the high school in Williamsburg, 
has had a deep and lasting influence upon 
her students. Those of us who were as- 
sociated with her at Matthew Whaley will 
cherish inspiring rememberances of her 
wisdom and understanding. One had only 
to be a pupil in one of Miss Trosvig’s 
classes or a fellow-teacher to appreciate and 
understand her greatness. 

Miss Trosvig had a trained mind, a 
generous spirit, a courageous heart. She 
inspired confidence; she won respect and 
admiration. For herself she had built 
foundations so secure and so permanent 
that nothing was able at any time to shake 
them. Durable were the materials of 
which these foundations were made: a 
strong faith in the ultimate triumph of 
justice; a high sense of honor: nobility 
of purpose. 

Miss Trosvig had a deep appreciation 
of order and effort. The smallest detail 
received her undivided attention. All things 
worth doing were worth doing well. 
There was careful organization in any 
plan which she made, and thoughtful ex- 
ecution of her voluntary and assigned re- 
sponsibilities. She valued sincere efforts 





of others, and she encouraged boys and 
girls in an orderly development of their 
own efforts. She set ‘for herself high 
standards in everything. Those whom 
she taught were aware of her standards 
and either consciously or unconsciously 
were challenged to set equally high stand- 
ards for themselves. 

Miss Trosvig had a delightful sense of 
humor which relieved many a tense situa- 
tion for both pupils and teachers. 

Miss Trosvig had high ideals. She rep- 
resents the finest qualities which go into 
the making of character. Her influence 
was felt not only in the words which she 
spoke but also in the example which she 
set. She lived her ideals; she spread them 
by example. 

Pupils and teachers pay tribute to one 
whose passing is a deep-felt loss and 
whose memory lives on in the lasting value 
of her contributions to our school. 

To have known Miss Trosvig is to 
have known a great teacher. 

EUNICE HALL 
MILDRED MATIER 
CARRA DILLARD 
Committee from Matthew Whaley 
Teacher’s Association. 


William S. Brent 

William Seymour Brent, Superintend- 
ent of Lancaster and Northumberland 
Counties died at his home in Heathsville 
on January 24, 1945. 

Mr. Brent was born October 9, 1893, 
at ‘“‘Roanoke’’, Northumberland County. 
He attended the county schools and Wil- 
liam and Mary College from which he re- 
ceived the Bachelor of Science Degree in 
1917 and his Masters Degree in 1940. 
He did graduate work also at Columbia 
University. 

Mr. Brent was the successful principal 
of the Chuckatuck High School in Nanse- 
mond County for two years and of the 
Deep Creek High School in Norfolk Coun- 
ty for nine years. In 1928 he became 
Superintendent of the Lancaster-North- 
umberland Division. 

A great believer in public school edu- 
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WILLIAM S. BRENT 


cation, he devoted his energies diligently 
toward raising the standards of the schools 
in his division, combining sound finan- 
cial principles and vision with a deep un- 
derstanding of public school problems. 

He was prominent in the civic life of 
Northumberland. He was a vestryman of 
Saint Stephens Episcopal Church. He was 
an active member of both the Rotary Club 
and the Ruritan Club. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Lodge. 

Mr. Brent was a man of sterling qual- 
ities. His genial nature, his love for chil- 
dren, his keen sympathy for those less 
fortunate than himself, his readiness to 
give aid wherever it was needed, his will- 
ingness to stand for what he thought was 
right, made him loved and respected by 
those who knew him best. 


Louise Barksdale Crews 


Louise Barksdale Crews, well-known 
teacher in the Danville public schools for 
a number of years, died on January 15 
1945, in the Memorial Hospital, Dan- 
ville. 

Miss Crews was born November 21 
1878, at “Belle Grove,’’ Chatham, the 
daughter of the late Louisa Barksdale 
Crews and John Bullock Crews. 

She graduated from the Danville pub- 
lic schools and the Oxford Seminary, Ox- 
ford, North Carolina, and also attended 
summer school at State Teachers College 
Harrisonburg; Duek University, Durham: 
and Martha Washington College, at Fred- 
ericksburg. 
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Children’s Books 


Reviewer 
NANCY HIMES, Librarian 
Virginia High School 
Bristol, Virginia 
Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Library 
State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 


Magic Michael. Written and illustrated by 
LOUIS SLOBODKIN. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1944. $1.13* 

Amusing tale with gayly colored illus- 
trations about a small boy who was al- 
ways pretending to be “something or 
other’ until he finally decided to be just 
BOY. 


In the Forest. Written and illustrated by 
MARIE HALL ETs. N., Y.: Viking 
Press, 1944. $.75* 

A very small boy with a new horn and 
paper hat goes for a walk in the forest. 

He meets many wild animals in a gay 


mood. Paper-covered board binding. 


Willie’s Walk to Grandmama. MARGARET 
WISE BROWN and ROCKBRIDGE 
CAMPBELL. [Illustrated by LU- 
CIENNE BLOCH. N. Y.: Wm. R. 
Scott. 1944. $.94* 

The adventures Willie meets on his 
walk to his grandmother's house in the 
country are lively and humorous. Paper- 
covered board binding. 


Grades 4-7 


This Is the World. JOSEPHINE VAN 
DOLZEN PEASE. Illustrated by 
ESTHER FRIEND. N. Y.: Jr. Literary 
Guild, 1944. $1.88* 

Facts about the earth, animals, people, 
and their ways of living and customs are 
given briefly in general terms. Beautifully 


illustrated with appropriate drawings. 


Lizzie. MAY JUSTUS. Illustrated by 
CHRISTINE CHISHOLM. Chicago, 
Ill.: Whitman, 1944. $1.13* 

Lizzie, who lives in a log cabin in the 

Tennessee mountains, makes friends with 

an outlander and gets her fondest wish. 

The appealing story, well illustrated, is 


told in mountain dialect. 


Trouble for Jerry. DORIS GATES. Illus- 
trated by MARJORIE TORREY. 
N. Y.: Viking Press, 1944. $1.50* 
Jerry, aged 11, knew that only trouble 
would result from the visit of two ‘‘dude’’ 
girls. His contempt toward Sarah’s am- 
bition to be a cow-girl leads him into 
Many embarrassing mishaps and trying 
Situations. 


High School 


The Land of the Russian People. ALEX- 
ANDER NAZAROFF. Illustrated with 


for MAY, 1945 











On Virginia Optional Basal Textbook List 

















HEALTH 
THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


By 
WILSON AND OTHERS 


HEALTH AT HOME AND SCHOOL (Grade 4) 
HEALTH AT WORK AND PLAY (Grade 5) 
GROWING HEALTHFULLY (Grade 6) 
HEALTH PROGRESS (Grade 7) 

MODERN WAYS TO HEALTH (Grade 8) 


Books of The American Health Series already have been accorded a distinc- 
tive and leading adoption record in city, town, and county school systems, and 
have been adopted in eleven states having the state-adoption method. This 
adoption acceptance shows the vital present-day concern, the country over, in 
the major importance of health education instruction. 

No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of greater significance 
than that dealing with health education. With increasing clearness, teachers, 
school administrators and supervisors, parents, and civic leaders are recognizing 
the important contributions which schools make to the health of children and to 
the health of communities. These contributions are made through modern pro- 
grams of health education. The American Health Series is designed to serve 
in such programs. 


SAFETY 


OUR GOOD HEALTH (Grade 1) — by Wilson and Others 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY (Grade 2) — by Wilson and Others 
EVERYDAY HEALTH (Grade 3) — by Wilson and Others 


PUBLIC SAFETY — by Kreml, Stiver, Rice 


FOR CONSIDERATION OF VIRGINIA LOCAL ADOPTING 
COMMITTEES 


A complete sample set of all of the above offerings on the official Virginia 
Optional Basal Textbook List has been submitted to the county and city division 
school authorities in the one hundred and twenty-four local adopting units in 
Virginia. It is our sincere professional desire to make the programs offered in 
the above books available for the consideration of all members of the Vir- 
ginia local adopting committees. We welcome correspondence to that end. 











730 N. Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


468 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 











photographs. Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Lippincott, 1944. $1.50* 

A trip through Russia, followed by an 
account of its history to the time of the 
Soviets. The facts are presented in read- 
able style without being too detailed to 
hold interest. 


HENRY FELSEN. Illustrated 
N. Y.: Harper, 


Pilots All. 
with photographs. 
1944. $1.88* 

How some twenty-five different types 
of pilots perform their highly specialized 
jobs, along with details of their training 
and adventures, makes a fascinating and 
informative book. 


The First Woman Doctor: The Story of 
Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. RACHEL 
BAKER. Illustrated by CHRISTINE 
MALVERN. N. Y.: Julian Messner, 
1944. $2.00* 


Only a woman of immense courage and 
determination could have endured the 
struggle to overcome prejudice and suc- 
ceed in her ambition of becoming a doctor. 
Elizabeth Blackwell proved that her skill 
and ability were equal to those of men 
and finally received her triumph and 
honors. An excellent biography of a 
brave and brilliant woman. 





*Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
395 
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the Health-Safety Growth series by C. E. 
TURNER, experts in public health edu- 
cation, and well-known children’s writers. 
It provides a rich, flexible program which 
embraces social studies, science, physical 
education, and a wide variety of mean- 
ingful health experiences. 


D. C. Heath & Company 








The series that teaches health 24 hours a day! 


Health-Safely-Grouwth 


Adopted in Your State 


Health is one vital commodity that is 
Health is an essential for 
you and your pupils in times of war and 
You can not afford to be without 


Turner and Others 


KEEPING SAFE AND WELL 
GAINING HEALTH 
CLEANLINESS AND 

HEALTH PROTECTION 
WORKING FOR COM- 
MUNITY HEALTH 
BUILDING HEALTHY 





Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Dallas, London 


GRADES IV-VIII 





4&5 © 


BODIES 
Teacher’s Guides 














Yours... for the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps Available From 
Virginia Journal’s Advertisers 


Especial mention is made this month 
of material that may be useful in classes 
today, a workshop this summer or classes 
next fall. By placing your requests now, 
specifying when you would like to receive 
the material, you will help the advertiser 
to make delivery when you want it. 

37. Engineering Highlights. A story of 
the new discoveries, newly clarified 





Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked. 3¢ postage is enclosed for 


each item. 


37. 38. 39. 40. 
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and new 
to pour 


new products, 
machines which 
forth, in war as in peace, from the 
research and engineering laboratories 
of Westinghouse. High school sci- 
ence classes will enjoy this. (West- 
inghouse. ) 

Railroad Motion Picture Catalogue 
contains the names and brief descrip- 
tions of all available motion pic- 
tures owned by, or relating to, the 
American railroads. It is prepared 
for the purpose of aiding teachers, 
librarians, and others in locating 
films for educational uses, (Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. ) 
Safety Education. A list of materials 
available for this work for all grades, 
school shops, physical education and 
recreation and outside of school ac- 
tivities. (National Safety Council.) 
“What will happen in the movies 
the day War is over?’’ A reprint of 
a story published in Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. It is an interesting ex- 
ample of how the American public 
is being informed about the post- 
war possibilities of 16mm. films as 
(Ampro 


principles, 
continue 


visual aids in education. 
Corporation. ) 
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Super Recapped 
TIRES 
Give Extra Mileage! 


Put new life in your tires for long, 
extra miles of riding comfort 
with a SUPER RECAP—the Rich- 
mond Rubber Company’s pre- 
cision process of recapping tires 
to insure safe, smooth, satisfac- 
tory performance. 


Super Recapping Gives You 
These Advantages 


*Precision buffing to maintain proper 
balance. 

*Molds that fit your tire. 

*Sidewalls protected from heat. 

*A recap that doesn’t peel. 

*Deep, non-skid tread design. 

*Experienced workmanship and_ super- 
vision. 

*Modern, fully equipped shop. 

*Eight hour service by appointment. 

Have your tires recapped at the Rich- 

mond Rubber Company. You will get 

the finest job that can be produced. 


Richmond Rubber Co., Inc. 
Seventh & Leigh Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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No. F1203 
— : WALL MIRROR 
= — No. F1203 Framed ove 
a size 23” x 54 Shipping 
No. FL200 TRIPLICATE MIRROR STAND weight 36 lbs. Price $12.30 
Complete with casters. Overall size 62” x 68” 
Center mirror framed 24” x 54”, two side mirrors 
framed 18” x 54 Shipping weight 230 pounds. 
Price $58.65 CONSTRUCTION 
e! Select hardwood cabinet in 
No. F1201 PORTABLE TILTING walnut or mahogany finishes. 
Ng, MIRROR STAND The mirrors are 14” triple 
os No. F1204 Framed Overall Complete with casters. Overall size 25" x 68”. samt bbe a go 
© Size 22” x 30". Shiveine One center mirror framed <4 x 54”. Shipping f “ Pf hese Hak — L 
| a ae : pi ad sete, weight 188 pounds. Price $36.90. a a eee geen woe 
res veight 25 lbs. Price $7.50 ing. he mirrors are at 
ac- tached to stand by three 
ALSO AVAILABLE heavy duty hinges. All mis 
| rors shown on this page in 
ou TRANSPORTATION PAID ON LOO LBS. various sizes are ot same con 
OR MORE Structiolr and quality. 
per 
No. F1205 Framed overall size 20” x 22” $5.75 20 lbs. No. 1210 SEWING ROOM STOOL 
No. F1206 Framed overall size 16” x 20” 4.90 17 Ibs. = eR a a ) 
Stur¢ ‘ons ‘ted and appropriate designed to 
No. F/7/4 Framed overall size 18” x 26” 7.00 18 Ibs. a. wed” 9 pec sity pi Md prion 
per- No. F776 Framed overall size 16” x 50” 10.75 34 Ibs. 18 Ibs. Price $5.40. 
ot Stowers School C quipment vompan y 
nc. ' 
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THE QUINLAN 
BASAL READERS 


AND ACCOMPANYING 
READING WORKBOOKS 


Net Price 

Postage Extra 
Reading Pictures, Readiness Book______$ .30 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer___.__.___ .21 


STATE ADOPTED IN VIRGINIA 


WINKY, Basal Pre-Primer 

DAY BY DAY, Primer 

TO AND FRO, First Reader 

FACES AND PLACES, Second Reader 
BUSY WORLD, Third Reader 


The Quinlan Reading Workbooks 


Net Price 

Postage Extra 

ADVENTURES WITH WINKY__- __$ .18 

ADVENTURES DAY BY DAY__-_~_. eC 

ADVENTURES TO AND FRO_______-_--__.30 
ADVENTURES WITH FACES AND 

PLACES ndiglgttipaicsendakesn .30 

ADVENTURES IN A BUSY WORLD______..30 


The following Divisions have ordered one or 
more of the above Workbooks:—Floyd, South- 
ampton, Orange, Clifton Forge, Appomattox, 
Prince William, Alleghany, Botetourt, Bedford, Prince George, Powhatan, Washington, Cul- 
peper, Bath, Madison, Greene, Wythe, Lee, Surry, Page, Shenandoah, Clarke, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, King William, Pulaski, Buckingham, James City, Smyth. 


ALLYN and BACON, 11 East 36th Street, New York City 16 


Virginia Representative, W. Carl Whitlock, Charlottesville. 
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